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NEW SERIAL 


By Harold Macfarlane. 


Ailusterated by 
Oswald. H Cuningham. 


(Being the narrative of a girl who went a-motor- 
ing in France under circumstances that were 
somewhat unusual. How she triumphed over many 
difficulties and one Harry Delaine. How she 
nobly lived up to the standard of pluck, presence 

of mind, and resource demanded of all daughters owing allegiance to the Flag. 
And how she——) 


—is absolutely incapable of keeping up this style of authorship any further. No, 
I cannot. I cannot relate what happened to me last August in any other words 
but those that come naturally to my pen. (I admit that words do not come natur- 
ally to any pen, not even to my pet “ fountain,” but if you are reading these adven- 
tures in a friendly spirit you will know exactly what I mean. Please be friendly.) 

When I started to write down what happened, I had a noble idea. I deter- 
mined to set forth what I had to say in the style that Dumas would have affected 
if.he had thought of all the weird things that happened to me. Not that he could 
have thought them, for, after all, truth is stranger than fiction, and, master of 
fiction though he was, he could scarcely have made up the terrific adventures that 
occurred to me and Mary in the early part of.the run. Mary, by the way, is my 
ducky maid. I don’t believe she has smiled for forty years. She was born in ’67. 
and in Scotland, but she is just a dear. 
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Then, again, in addition to the fact that the doublet and hose strain did not 
appear to altogether assimilate with sparking plugs and petrol, I had to abandon 
the introductory style because it threatened to lead me from the thorny path of 
truth. On reading those headlines again I am forced to admit that they show a 
distinct inclination to embark upon the boundless ocean of fiction. I am afraid 
that the prospect of being an author had, for the moment, resulted in my being 
switched off from the up line of truth on to the down line that leads with an eight 
per cent. grade to the great plains of Make-believe. Fortunately, perhaps, for 
Dumas and others with reputations for the possession of 90-100 h.p. fiction-producing 
plant, I applied the hand-brakes in time, and drew up at the very brink of a preci- 
pice that promised to drop me right into the midst of a gang of international ad- 
venturers, comprising at least two emperors, one president, five premiers, and 
an ex-Colonel of the United States Army (to supply the comic relief), whose machina- 
tions, having as their object the amalgamation of all the nations on earth under 
the government of a couricil of nine, were to be frustrated by me with the assist- 
ance of any occasional help that the exigencies of the story necessitated, 

Sorry though I am to abandon for the nonce a work that promised to be the 
romans a clef of the century,,sorry though I am to put on the retired list Colonel 
Cyrus P. Shott, a warrior who was to have been a veritable Bernard Shaw in military 
garb, still, in the interests of truth, it must be done. Avaunt, ye creatures of the 
brain! This way, Messieurs et Madames, to our concentrated Truth department. 
Bottled truths—forward, please ! 


mo 
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S-}OOK here! ” 
That is exactly how it started. I am prepared to 
make an affidavit to that effect before any number of 
commissioners of oaths, writers to the signet, notaires 
publique, and other fee-grabbers that you like to produce 
between the hours of ten and fovr on the first and 
third Thursdays of the month. 

Mary—Aunt Jane’s Mary, not mine; mine is much 
more duckier than Aunt Jane’s, and was born in 
Peebles on February 1st, 1867, and has not smiled since. Aunt Jan¢’s Mary had 
just opened the door and announced “ Mr. Delaine,” when in he bounced with 
the aforementioned remark. 

Naturally one cannot refuse even the somewhat peremptory commands of 
an entire stranger when he is so perfectly at home with your Aunt’s house that 
he slides in almost on his head and only saves himself from assuming a horizontal 
position on the parquet by clutching a bookcase; so I did as he requested, and 
even went the length of remarking that fur mats without studs or non-skidding 
bands are veritable death-traps on slippery floors. 

Mr. Delaine, without any acknowledgment of the courtesy I had extended 
him, simply repeated his request with the addition—“ I cawnt stand this.” 

I have adopted phonetic spelling in this instance, so that you can recognise 
at a glance that the speaker had just enjoyed four years educational advantages 
at Oxford College. A groan at my elbow apprises me that something is wrong 
about “ Oxford College,” but I know, at all events, that he did not go to the 


Cambridge school. 
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I was just about to suggest that soles trimmed with little indiarubber inser- 
tions might prove of assistance, when he continued in the following somewhat 
bewildering strain : 

* Look here! Don’t you know, I’m awfully upset. . . . Oh! dash the mat— 
you know perfectly well what I mean. I’m Harry Delaine, and your mother has 
run away with my poor old dad. You are Miss Baddeley, aren’t you? Yes; 
well, she’s free-wheeling him into matrimony against my will. He hasn’t asked 
my consent, and they’ve made a bolt of it. And I won’t stand it. If they come 
to me for assistance they won’t get it. So there you are.” 

But, in reality, there I wasn’t. It was all so much essence of bewilderment 
to me. Of course, I knew Sir George Delaine, for he had been staying with the 
Blenderfusters at “Sleepy Hovel,” 
as they have so picturesquely named 
their half-a-million “ bolt-hole.” I 
also knew that Sir George had paid 
mother some attention, but then j¥ 
nobody could help doing 1, Ae 
so, for she’s streets ahead Sw Yd 
of all the step-mumseys 
that I have met in my 
circle of acquaintance, 
and, thanks to the popu- 
larity of second mar- 
riages, the circle is not 
drawn on the lines of a 
sixteen-inch waist. 

Mumsey is not so 
much older than me. 

Of course she is getting 

on — thirty-two — but 

then you would never 

know it. In fact, she 

looks rather younger to- 

day than she did when 

she married dear old dad five 

years ago. Those big sleeves did an 

: . : ; NY 

not suit Mumsey’s petite figuie. —s 

When you come to think of it, Z 
what with me being sixteen at 
the time, and not to mention Pop |, 
being sixty, it was a bit of a risk 
he took on when he brought a : 
twenty-seven-year widow inte the family, but the dear old man never hesitated 
about taking risks, and this one, like many another, came off absolutely “ top hole?’ 
(a peculiar expression, but one, I am given to understand, much affected at Oxford 
College by deans, dons, scouts, and other high scholastic dignatories) 

Many atime has Dad told me of the risks he has taken in the cotton exchange, 
of how he has stood to lose thousands over deals when the only account he had 
open in the bank was an overdraft, that drove the manager to sleeping draughts 
of a night. But Dad never hesitated. The family motto is “ Forward” (we 
adopted it in 1900’, and he was never backward in living up to it. Indeed, it was 
the overwhelming success of the last big risk that drove him to apoplexy, That 


*‘ “you DON’T MEAN TO TELL ME THAT YOU ARE GOING 
TO ENCOURAGE THIS PREPOSTEROUS AFFAIR ?’”’ 
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was a grand coup. I refer to the success. Even Jobn D. had to sell out in a hurry, 
while Pierpont was obliged to go on a yachting cruise to think over the situation. 
It killed Dad, however, and that is how I was left a lonely orphan with the dual 
responsibility of several millions, and a terribly fascinating step-mumsey. You 
must forgive me calling her “ Mumsey,” but, really it is the only 
possible name for her. She is just the ideal Mumsey. 
To digress is human, but now -that you are in possession of all 
the information you are likely to require of me, apart from the fact that 
I am tolerably good-looking—there ! 
Well, as I said some way back, I had noticed that Sir George had 
paid Mumsey some attention, but then everyone was forced to do 
that, because of her wonderful fascination, so that was nothing ; 
! indeed, the idea that she and he had fled to Gretna Green or its modern 
equivalent was too ridiculous to be grasped all at once ;*in 
point of fact, it was the kind of foolishness that is about as 
- unwieldy as the feather beds—I call them “ Matildas,” 
because they look so Matildary—that they give you 
in foreign hotels in lieu of blankets and so forth, and it required handling at 
both ends before it could he satisfactorily disposed of. Mumsey run away—it 
was too preposterous! In the first place, we hadn’t got sufficiently tired of London 
to even think of such a diversion as matrimony. Then again, we had seen so little 
of Sir George, owing to Mumsey having had a series of visits to pay to her dentist 
and to other less personal friends. I knew where Mumsey was perfectly well ; 
she had departed the day before Mr. Delaine burst in upon me with his mare’s 
nest to stay with the Theophilus K. Dodges, at their ancestral home, Roundbridge, 
near Southampton. To prevent any misapprehension, I suppose I ought to explain 
that Roundbridge used to be the ancestral home of the Decourtly-Planchettes, 
but on the principle that an ancestral home is always ancestral, Roundbridge is 
undoubtedly the ancestral home of the Dodges, for didn’t T. K. catch Winthrop 
Borgenstecker short in pork and squeeze him until he disgorged the half-million 
out of which Roundbridge was purchased, together with the famous yacht, The 
Whyte Catte? Of course he did. And you know it.. . Now! 

Young Mr. Delaine was a fairly good-looking boy, but I did not allow that 
fact to stand in the way of my telling him exactly the class of foolishness he had 
been retailing. As a matter of fact, I showed him how utterly preposterous he 
was from so many different points of view, that at the conclusion of the discourse 
he must have imagined he had been standing in a species of palace of truth of which 
the walls were mirrors placed at various angles. When, as a final bonne bouche, I 
had, figuratively speaking, escorted him to the distorting mirror and shown him 
up as a mean, pettifogging scandalmonger, I added that if he had any explanation 
to make respecting his utter fatuity, I should, out of consideration for his revered 
father, Sir George, be pleased to hear it. 

I am willing to admit that when I do get wound up for a conversational effort, 
that I am not given to mis-firing. I just run on first speed until the conversational 
petrol gives out, and then I am prepared to do any share of listening. Within the 
bounds of reason, of course. On this occasion, my flow of invective was so free, 
that when the object thereof was given an opportunity of showing his paces, so 
overcome was he by my loquacity that he was temporarily deprived of speech. 
Without a word he handed me a letter, and when I had read it I frankly owned up 
that I felt fifteen different and distinct kinds of idiot. 

It was a re&l nice letter, so affectionate and considerate, and in one place he 
said that I was just the sweetest girl he had ever met, and that he felt sure tbat 
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I and Harry would get on famously once we knew each other. When you come 
to think of it, we did not start too gushingly, anyway. Then he went on to say 
that he had seen Mumsey a good deal last year, and that they had met several times 
in Mr. Dennet’s waiting-room, and that he had never had such a ripping experience 
at the dentist’s in all his life. Then, of course, he added that he 
simply couldn’t live any longer without Mumsey, that he would go 
through fire and water for her, or even have an entire new set of 
teeth fitted if it would do her any good, which fact reminded him 
that Harry would be pleased to know that the “ bridge” Mr. 
Dennet had fitted was working splendidly. He omitted to say if it 
worked on the bascule principle or if it was merely a London or / 
stationary bridge. : 
Then came the point of the epistle. Knowing that Harry was ; 
a pronounced misogynist, which is a species of freak that does not exactly 
dote on femininity, and that he was also a misogamist, to the extent 
of invariably refusing to enter the portals af St. George, Hanover Square, when- 
ever any of his misguided friends were being led to the halter, so'to speak, he 
had decided to go abroad, and, after the qualifying period was over, to marry 
Mumsey there without any fuss. He felt sure that this plan would be the best 
for all parties, as it would relieve Harry of the tedium of putting on a frock coat 
and top hat and acting as best man, and also of any pain that the actual 
ceremony might bring to one who was so confirmed an anti-matrimonialist. 
As to his destination abroad, he had decided not to disclose the same. 
He knew that if he did that, Harry would come over and try and dissuade him 
from a course of action to which he was irrevocably pledged, and he also knew 
that it would be painful for both of them to meet daily during the qualifying period 
with this subject of disagreement between them. Moreover, he was certain that 
Harry would feel the change much less if they foregathered after the wedding. 
He also added that he hoped Harry would not mind his taking the old car with 
him, and that the new motor would continue to run as sweetly as before. There 
was a lot more, but the rest was just sweet and I felt like crying, so I am not going 
to refer to it here, nor am I going to disclose what was in Mumsey’s' letter to me, 
which Harry was asked to deliver. I don’t believe in making letters public over 
which the writer has shed tears, especially as I know I shovld howl if I did, not- 
withstanding the fact that everything ended happily. Perhaps, because of it. 
When I had finished dabbing my eyes, the while Harry ‘pretended to be vastly 
interested in passing motor-’busses, that, judging from Aunt Jane’s ordinary con- 
versation, were depreciating her ‘property at the rate of five-and-elevenpence-three- 
farthings a week, I told my future distant relation that I took back what I had said 
about the ultimate fate of scandalmongers and talebearers—so far as it referred 
to him—and that, although he was obviously a misguided young man in several 
respects, the evidence I had adduced, showing that he was 
qualified to rank high among the noble order of mug-wumps, 
had on investigation fallen to the ground, that I hoped we should 
be good friends some day, and was his a four or two-cylinder car? 
“Look here!” he said. He generally begins his most 
important pronouncements with that formula; it is like the 
squiggly thing that doctors head their prescriptions with. A kind 
of fetish warranted to guard them from killing patients with the drugs with 
which they experiment upon them. “ Look here!” he said. “ You don’t mean 
to tell me that you are going to encourage this preposterous affair by tacitly 
admitting by your silence that you consent to the match ? ” 
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I gave him to understand that, as times were hard and advertising rates high, 
that I did not think of going to the expense of hiring the front page of the Daily 
Postbag for the purpose of letting Mumsey know that if she returned to her sorrow- 
ing Margie (my name is Margaret, but I am generally known as Margie, which, 
though reminiscent of an inferior butter, is not a bad diminution), all would be 
forgiven. 

“ Miss Baddeley,” he remarked, with no little dignity and a pure carbon London 
smut on the side of his nose, “ doubtless you are perfectly willing to permit your 
stepmother to become Lady Delaine, but I have other ideas for my father. The 
Delaines have only once married out of the kingdom, in Charles the First’s reign, 
and they have never ceased to regret the lapse. I need scarcely say that utterly 
opposed as I am to matrimony in any shape or form, the idea of a marriage between 
my father and a lady who is—forgive me—an alien to this nation, adds consider- 
ably to my repugnance to the projected alliance. I shall endeavour, though not 
in the manner you have hinted at, to get in touch with my,father, and shall do all 
in my power to dissuade him from pursuing a course that can only end in disaster.” 

* Might I ask how you intend to discover the whereabouts of Sir George ? ” 
I queried sweetly, as soon as this stilted effort was brought to a conclusion. It 

, seemed to me that in all probability 
I should find myself speedily 
i embroiled with this youth, and it 
behoved the opposition-general to 
discover all she could about the 
5, Projected movements of the enemy 
before war was declared. : 
“From what you tell me about 
seeing your mother and her maid 
off from Waterloo to Southampton,” 
he explained, “I gather that she 
would be joined there by my father 
with the car, and George, our 
chauffeur ; that the party would cross to Havre last night, 
and from thence motor to their destination. It is my 
intention to cross to Havre this evening with my motor, 
and there quietly make enquiries. Publicity must be avoided at all costs; it is 
just the sort of affair that the Daily Postbag would revel in, and set both 
hemispheres laughing. Of course, on reaching Havre I shall be guided by 
circumstances. Probably I shall run straight to Paris, but, in any case, I 
shall wire to you if I get any information in order that you can put 
forward your best endeavours to prevent this most undesirable love affair 
from going further. I am glad to see from the interest you have shown in 
my projected movements that you approve of the steps I am taking, and I hope 
that our united efforts a 

“T am afraid,” I interrupted at this stage, “that our efforts are not likely 
to be quite so united as you imagine. I grant you that we are at onein desiring 
to find where the darlings are, but after that our common interests end.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” he exclaimed with something akin to horror, 

“that you actually approve of this match? That—that you will encourage the— 
er—that is to say, that you will back ’em up, and all that?” 

“Of course I do,” I replied, cheerfully. “I consider Sir George one of the 
nicest men I know. I don’t at all see why he should not make Mumsey happy ; 
certainly he is not good enough, but ” 

“Not good enough! Why, he’s one of the very best—— 


” 
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“ And so’s Mumsey—only better.” 

“IT have nothing to say against Mrs. Baddeley, although she has lured my 
unfortunate father to his destruction. Doubtless in her sphere 

“Her sphere?” I almost shrieked with indignation. ‘“ Do you know that 
Mumsey was a Woodbury, and that a Woodbury was at the helm 
when the Mayflower dropped her anchor off Plymouth Rock ? ” 

I did not mention that before she married a Woodbury 
she was Miss Brown, but it is not necessary to put the opposi- 
tion in possession of every fact. 

“I don’t know anything abovt that,” he growled, “ and, 
in any case, I don’t see much to boast about in a boatswain; 
now had he been a navigating lieutenant, it would have been 
different. At all events, I think it as well to tell you, and 
perhaps you will let Mrs. Baddeley know as soon as you can, 
that my father is practically dependent upon me. My poor old 
dad lost the little money that the Delaines possessed in gold- 
mines, some years ago, and if my mother had not had money, 
the old place would have been sold. As the governor had a Sg 
most wonderful instinct for scenting out rotten concerns, which a 
he invariably mistakes for Golcondas, my mother left her entire fortune to me ; so 
you will understand that if Mrs. Baddeley marries my father she will be marrying 
a poor man.” 

“ And you,” I rejoined, “ when you see Sir George, can tell him that if Mumsey 
marries him that her jointure reverts in its entirety to me.. But at the same time, 
please give him my love and say that the day he makes Mumsey Lady Delaine, 
she will receive a million dollars as a wedding present from her loving Margie, which, 
at the present rate of exchange, will pan out at two hundred and five thousand 
four hundred and eighty-six pounds, seven sh‘!lings, and eightpence, more or less.” 

“Good morning, Miss Baddeley,” said he; but, somehow, the tone in which 
the wish was formulated lacked the guinea stamp of sincerity. 
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STAGE II.—Lonpon tro SourHAMpTON, vIA FARNHAM AND WINCHESTER, AND A 
Dinner THERE. 


sURS is a nation of hustlers, yours is not; consequently, 

j although I had rung up the exchange and told them to 

give me two-two-two-seven-five Chelsea before Harry Delaine 

had left the house, he was, doubtless, cruising down Piccadilly 

before I had got my message through to the Garage at 

which “ Sousa” puts up when he is in town. Perhaps I 

had better explain that my car is called “ Sousa ” because 

it acts as a lightning “conductor” in taking me from 

place to place. ‘ Sousa,” the car, is a veritable darling; I 

have driven him all over the country, and although he has expensive tastes so far 

as garages are concerned, generally insisting upon putting up at professional 

garages in place of hotel coach-houses, by* contracting, as we approach our 

destination, some childish motor complaint that demands professional attention, 

still, he is wonderfully good on the whole, and I have never had any trouble 

with him that a self-reliant girl, possessing a Stepney wheel, a tongue in her 
head, and a captivating smile, could not successfully overcome, 
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While I was waiting to get through to “ Sousa,” I had summoned Mary—my 
own particular smileless Mary—from the vasty depths, ordered her to pack Susannah 
—that is to say, the elder of my motor trunks, and her own bag, informed her that 
we were departing that night, that we had an eighty-mile run before us to Southamp- 


ton, and would she hurry up lunch. 


As luck would have it, Aunt Jane was 
out, but a note written in the taxi en route to 
the bank, fixed her up with all the information 
necessary for her comfort ; that I was joining 
Mumsey, which was perfectly true, though 
Waly, i= the date was not exactly fixed, and that I 

a - would wire my safe arrival at Southampton. 

I did not think it exactly requisite for her 

peace of mind that she should know that I 

was about. to invade France, at least, not 

until I was comfortably out of Havre, nor did 

I tell her -the reason that sent me flying 

motor haste, after Mumsey, partly because I hadn’t much time, and partly 
bécause I had certain internal misgivings about the. probable success of 
my enterprise; for although I possessed pluck, presence of mind, and 
resource, I could not help. admitting to myself that my quest partook rather 
more of a forlorn hope than the proverbial search for a needle in a 
haystack, But it had, at all events,- one advantage over the needle in the hay 
proposition, namely, that it promised to be more entertaining, and, in the event 
of my being able to back up Mumsey and Sir George to stick to their plan of living 
happily ever afterwards, or frustrating the efforts of the misogynistical misogamist 
by filling his petrol tank with more water than even the foreign essence retailer 
usually introduces with the spirit 

You know the route, of course? You start anywhere in the Metropolis, 
and breathe again on Putney Heath. You slip down into Kingston Vale, glide 
up Kingston Hili and run—ob, so carefully—through Kingston itself. At 
Thames Ditton you begin to enjoy life again; at Ripley you are on terms with 
yourself, and if you reach Guildford without interference, in about an hour and 
a half (or preferably less), you feel like contributing to a police orphanage. 

At Guildford you say farewell to the Portsmouth Road—unless you are bent on 
climbing up picturesque Hindhead and then cross-countrying by way of Churt 
and Frensham Ponds, which is pretty but out of your direct route, and presently 
you reach a neighbourhood where khaki appears to be the fashionable garb, and 
military waggons the most common objects of a wayside that is lined with furze 
bushes and plantations of firs,and upon which frequent notice boards remind one 
that this is a country of rifle-ranges and that it is pure foolishness to venture into 
a zone where a bullet that has missed its mark in the Bisley targets may inflict a 
puncture that the most expert vulcaniser cannot repair. 

And then to Farnham and the abrupt turn to the left into the old hotel-yard and 
tea in a coffee-room leading out into a quite unexpected old-world garden. A 
coffee-room with a peculiar design painted on the ceiling in the left-hand corner 
over the window, a design that may have something to do with an out-of-work 
sundial, but which will ever remain a mystery to you if you are only accompanied 
by a smileless Mary who boasts no Latin, for the inscription is in that tongue. Now, 
if it were in German, the waiters would prove equal to the occasion. 

And then your exit through the archway that has admitted many a four- 
horsed coach in days of yore. First, an advance guard, consisting of the head-waiter, 
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who scouts on in front with uplifted palm, and then yourself in a palpitating 
cat, like a greyhound in leash, waiting for the signal “ all clear,”” and so once more 
to the Southampton road, and, after a passing glimpse of the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester’s yew-encircled castle on the right, out into the open country and a perfect 
road over which “ Sousa ” bounds with more or less freedom according to the amount 
of fear of the police that has entered into your composition. 

And so through a typical old-English country with an occasional shower to 
remind you that you are enjoying an English summer of the real old sort, and then 
you pass through Alton, and nearly stop before the shop in the window of which 
a fleeting glance reveals stacks upon stacks of picture post-cards. But who ever 
knew a real motorist to stop when the car is running with the rhythm of a Gilbertian 
lyric, saving for the purpose of stoking up with either petrol or beef? Now you 
are running up hill, though you are scarcely aware of it, so. easily is “Sousa” taking 
the five per cent. rise, but the cyclists you pass are plugging or walking, and the 
tell-tale bubble in the indicator retreats to the upper reaches of the level. 








‘HE ACTUALLY 
SMILED.’ ” 








And now we go down, 
down, 
down, 
with the car running as free as the wind, and you realise the delicious sensations 
the seagull enjoys when it free-wings from heaven to ocean. Happy seagull ! 

“Where are we now, Mary?” But Mary, grimly clinging to the road-map, 
can only tell you that the place is New Al-something. Perhaps rents are low at 
Alresford because of its name, which is beyond the capacity of one who is accus- 
tomed to such simple efforts in nomenclature as Crianlarich and Stronachlachar, 
but one doubts it and wonders what the“ Smileless One” will do when she wrestles 
with the works of the eminent firm of cartographers, Taride. 

“Oh, Mary, Mary! Why didn’t you tell me to turn off into the Itchen Valley ? 
One wants an aeroplane to get down into Winchester by this road. If, by any 
chance, I drive the car down somebody’s chimney, I shall leave you behind to do 
the spring clean. That is Alfred the Great. No, Mary, mot the man with the 
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stove-pipe hat, but the statue we left half-a-mile behind. No, he was not a Scots- 
man; nevertheless, he managed to be great according to the English standard. 
Ask the way of that ‘policeman. To the left—all right, but what a shock he gave 
me! He actually smiled—yes, I said ‘smiled’! Perhaps he is a Scotsman and 
was reminded of the land o’ the leal. What are the ‘leal’ Mary—bannocks ?— 


Oh!” 
Past St. Cross, with its pensioners and free lunch table for needy travellers, 
and then a beautiful run, very up and down, continually giving you the impression 
that you will soon catch a glimpse of the sea and as continually disappointing 
you. 
A long avenue, a gorgeous avenue, with glorious trees and a common on the 
right, an inn that looks almost continental, and then electric trams and a city, 
Southampton. Cautiously we drive down that elegant relic of ancient days, the 
High Street, and when the policeman in charge gives his kind permission, dash 
like a rabbit to his hole through the Bar Gate, and so to the “ Dolphin,” whose 
obliging “ boots” directs you to the dock from whence the steamer departs to 


Havre. Left—right—and to the left again, passing, mayhap, a South-Western train 


gaily promenading down the street, and looking ridiculously tall, and then the 


\ 
\ 


dock gates that, in answer to a beseeching “ toot-toot ” are thrown open to admit 
impatient “ Sousa.” 

Bump-bump over railway lines, ditto ditto over more, a colloquy with an 
obliging clerk in a wooden shed, who is apparently quite accustomed to entertaining 
motor-cars, though you yourself feel that a car has never been transshipped before 
in the history of automobilism, and that “ Sousa” will inevitably find a watery 
grave unless you personally superintend the manceuvres necessary to transfer him 
from terra-firma to the lower deck of the s.s. Alma, and then, with inward qualms, 
A R 1246 is left in an oasis surrounded by railway trucks, while the passengers he 
has conducted so brilliantly seek sustenance in the town. 

Hotel dinners in the English provinces I find are not exactly gay. I sometimes 
fancy that the people who, with solemn mien eat their way through the menu are 
vegetarians in disguise, who regard the meal in the light of a funeral ceremony— 
at all events, so far as the meat course is concerned. Luckily, at Southampton, three 
of the tables on the night that Mary and I were present were occupied by a touring 
ceam of youthful cricketers, who, with one exception, were not lacking in high spirit. 
! think this one must have failed to score a goal, or missed an off-side, or taken part 
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in some other cricketing disaster earlier in the day, for far from responding cheerfully 
when asked “ what time his turn came off,” an allusion to the music-hall they pro- 
posed to grace that evening, he hurled a little bag of rosettes intended for the adorn- 
ment of the members of the team, to the floor. Later in the evening the same 
misanthrope became almost cheerful, but when he light-heartedly turned off several 
electric light switches with the intention of leaving us and the hall in darkness, and 
an enraged Manager stumbling from the Cimmerian gloom into whick his office 
and not the hall had been plunged, addressed a few well-selected remarks at him, 
recognising that his luck was dead out, he vanished into the blackness of the night. 
I was sorry for that young man, and hope he scored at least a hundred off-sides 


the next day. 


IIl.—An InTERMEzzO. 


I am afraid that I nearly ended up the last chapter with a digression. I will, 
at all evertts, avoid doing so this. 


TO BE CONTINUED. pS RRKorE 
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PURPLE PRUNEbbA 


THE DEVIL’S FLOWER 


> RUNELLA, Prunella, dull purple Prunella, 
1 Your stiff spreading plants have run over the ground, 
ae) Down in the dust by the dry tired roadside, 
: ; There do your dear dingy flowers abound. 


A <== Dark are the stories which folk of the country 
4 Tell to the children who gather your heads ; 
sd You are responsible, purple Prunella, 
< For quakings and shakings in little ones’ beds. 


| 
Foxgloves, and poppies, and violets, Prunella, 
These are the flowers we look for, and know, 
You are a weed, just a weed by the wayside, 
And closely connected with someone below. 


What if the farmer discerns, by your presence, 

A poorness of pasture defying his powers, 
Purple Prunella, contented in poverty, 

Crowd up your bad little, glad little flowers. 


W. M. E. F. 
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“ NORVAL ” 


By Marx Renrorp 
Illustrated by Miss Helen Mackenzie 


Y name is Norval on the Grampian Hills.” 

It seemed to be implied that elsewhere than 
on the Grampian Hills the parrot was called 
otherwise than Norval, unless Mr. Crisp, A.B., 
had not known how the quotation went on. 

“That’s your name, ain’t it, ole man?” 
observed Mr. Crisp. 

eB “You dear!” murmured Miss Tabitha Fair- 
child. ‘“ You dear bird!” she added, for fear of a misunderstanding. 

“For what we have received,” said Norval, with an emphatic 
thanking-you-in-anticipation manner. 

* Just listen to that!” cried Miss Fairchild, as she cautiously put 
the suggested lump of sugar within reach of Norval’s rather alarming 
beak. “So well brought up!” 

“ He’s that, though I says it as shouldn’t,” remarked the ancient 
mariner. ‘“ I done it myself, for I’m.a serious thinker now. It wasn’t 
allus like that, ma’am, as I tole you. Only a matter ’v ten years ago, 
I was a reg’lar lost sheep.” 

Miss Tabitha could not help fancying that Mr. Crisp, A.B., had out- 
wardly much of the lost sheep about him still, as if he had just bounded 
up against a good sheep and some of the goodness had come off on him. 
The ancient mariner’s face was red with a redness for which wind and 
weather were not to be held entirely responsible. He had a bold roving 
eye. His voice did not at all correspond to the mildness of his senti- 
ments. But, then, those sentiments were so sweet to Miss Tabitha’s 
ears, even if he did roar them out with a fervour that made the windows 
rattle. He had known and loved her dear brother Bartholomew. And 
he had brought her Norval. Miss Fairchild could not but discount 
handsomely the red face, the roving eye, and the blustering voice. 

“ Yes,” continued Mr. Crisp meditatively, “I shan’t never forget 
it, no fear. I was black an’ blue all over. Your blessed brother, ma’am, 
was a master with a belayin’ pin. ‘That'll do for the drink, Crisp,’ 
says he. ‘ Now I’ll arsk you to be good enough to tidy up the ruck ’v 
your character. But that ain’t nothin’ to worrit about, once the devil 
0’ whisky is druv out ’v a man. For drink’s the root ’y: all evil,’ says 
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he. ‘ You’re out ’n the open now, Crisp,’ says he, ‘ an’ the course is 
straight ahead. Drop the cards an’ so forth, an’ oblige me, Crisp, by 
bein’ more refined in your langwidge, excep’ in dealin’ wi’ the hands, 
who ’v course don’t understand no better, pore creatures,’ says he. 
An’ there I was in the fold. Glory! Glory! A-suckin’ child might 
play wi’ me. It was all along 
*v blessed Bartholomew an’ his 

ole belayin’ pin. I never knew 

a man who could lay in so 

blas—-—” 

“Mind the step!” 
said Norval. 

*“‘There’s a beggar for 
you!” exclaimed the 
ancient mariner with a , 
hoarse laugh. “ You 
take an’ mark this 
here, ma’am. Ifever 
you feel as you’d bust 
if you didn’t let out 
with a cussword— 
the flesh is that weak, 
ma’am — Norval ’ll 
pull you up.” 

“T trust it will 
not be necessary,” re- 
marked Miss  Fair- 
child, a little primly. 

“You never 
know, ma’am._ It’s 
out afore you can 
snap your teeth onit, 
an’ there it is wrote 
down agin you.” 

“Hum! hum! 
And—er—you brought me Norval 
in remembrance of my dear 
brother, who was permitted to 
show you the error of your ways, 
if you don’t mind my putting it 
so, Mr. Crisp ?” 

“Put itas youd —there, 
what did I tell you, ma’am? No, I’ve never forgot Captain Bar- 
tholomew Fairchild, hadn’t no call to. I’ve seen pretty near all the 
world—Greenland zicy mountains, an’.the rest ’v it; but the dressin’ 
as I had from your blessed brother ’s kept me straight everywhere— 
average straight, that is, for the flesh is that weak, as well you know, 
ma’am. An’ as I couldn’t no longer do nothin’ for him—he bein’ in 


“** JUST LISTEN TO THAT... SOWELL BROUGHT UP,’”’ 
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glory—I thought ’v you, ma’am, an’ hoped as how Norval might be 
a little change.” 

“That was most kind of you, Mr. Crisp. I shall prize him very 
much. And won’t you have another cup of tea?” 

But the ancient mariner declared that it was time for him to be 
casting off, and he took his leave of Miss Fairchild and Norval. Miss 
Tabitha watched him down the village street, and though he steered 
clear of the temptations of the King’s Head and sank in a dignified 
way below the horizon in the direction of the railway station, she could 
not entirely free her mind from the lost sheep suggestion ; for if Mr. 
Crisp’s morals had ceased to rove, his eye had not. 

But the contemplation of Norval soon drove all other thoughts from 
Miss Fairchild’s head. He certainly was a most delightful bird, and 
Miss Tabitha and Hannah, the little maid, could not sufficiently admire 
his gaudy plumage, his incessant perpendicular progress up and down 
his pole, and his way of hauling himself about by his nose, as Hannah 
expressed it. He did not talk at all that evening, accepting Miss Fair- 
child’s “ Pretty Poll!” and other 
encouragements to conversation with 
a non-committal air that was highly 
impressive. 

; Next morning, however, having 
|/ apparently found himself in his new 
surroundings, he was in a much 
more confidential mood. If Miss 
Fairchild was pleased before she 
was delighted now. Norval had, 
indeed, been extremely well brought 
up; and Miss Tabitha was the more 
touched by his conversation as it was composed largely of those 
sentiments and quotations from those temperance hymns which had 
been for ever on the tongue of Captain Bartholomew Fairchild, that 
very serious mariner. The voice of Norval seemed to the little lady 
to be the voice of her dear brother exhorting her from beyond the grave 
to put away the bottle and the cards, to flee bad company, and to abstain 
from bad words. She fairly broke into tears as she heard the concluding 
words of that beautiful teetotal hymn which Bartholomew had so often 
sung to a vague harmonium accompaniment : 

* Are not clear wells 
And crystal springs, 
The very things 
For our hotels ? ” 

Before the day was out, Norval was a factor insthe village life ; 
before a week had passed, he was the most important factor. It was 
astonishing what a number of friends, whose friendship had hitherto 
been a little sketchy, called, or just looked, or ‘merely dropped in to 
‘ee Miss Fairchild, She felt that her popularity was rather of the 
reflected order, but the good little creature had a soul above jealousy. 
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She grudged Norval in no way to his public, wound him up, so to speak, 
and then enjoyed herself modestly in the background. And the bird 
performed his duty according to the best of his birdly lights. He was 
always ready to go cheerfully through with the whole gamut of his 
accomplishments, from the statement that his 
name was Norval on the Grampian Hills to the 
verse of the fine hymn which had moved Miss 
G7) Tabitha totears. The lump of sugar that sweetened 

his concluded labours, Norval accepted as an 
¢ accident rather than as an essential of the perform- 
\ ance. For he was a most high-minded bird. 

This may be called Norval’s Golden Age. It 
lasted some six months, and the following letter 
from Mr. Crisp, A.B., interrupted it :— 





DEAR MAMM, 
hoping that this will find you better than it leaves me 
at present. i do not murmer or complane benceth the chasening 
rodd but coud wish it wos ennything you like outside of a narsty 
tuch of gowt in the bigg tow. what a lessin is this here to me as 
iort to have lived more steddy in my yewth. the tung isa (biot) little 
member but speeketh prowed things blessed bartholomew yewsed 
to say meening cusswords. watch the door of thi mouth but when 
youve got ole harry in your bigg tow its all my eye to tork of 
watching you no as well as i dear mamm. hoping you will xcuse 
the libberty i take of arsking coud you spare norval to pass a few 
days along of me. it woulddo me a power of good to have the ole 
bird to speek to. am all by my loan and its hard for a man 
whose seen-so much of men and wimmen ladies i shoud say mamm 
arsking your pardon to lie at moorings on a bed of sicness. dear 
mamm if you woud be so kind as to tipp the gard of the train a 
bobb norval woud travel as safe as safe and of coarse i pay the 
shot. Trusting to receive a favourable reply by an early post, 
and with my respectful compliments to 
yourself and family (if any) 
I remain, dear sir (or madam) 
Your most obedient servant 
Crisp, A.B. 
i mean it strait enuff abowt the shot 
dear mamm selpmy. 


This innocent letter fluttered Miss Tabitha 
mightily. Quite apart from selfish considerations 
(for Norval had clawed himself, so to speak, 
about her heart and she felt that his absence would create an eriormous 
blank in her life), she was potently drawn to declining the invitation. 
She had fears for Norval’s physical well-being. ¢ Would the guard be 
honest and bestow a shilling’s worth of attention on the bird? Would 
he protect him from draughts and jolts and cheer his lonesome journey ? 
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Miss Fairchild had, however, yet greater alarms on the subject of Norval’s 
moral health. How might this not suffer! Into what company and 
habits might Norval not fall! Miss Tabitha hesitated, trembled, and 
was miserable for about two hours and a half. But then she ‘made 
up her mind. She could not refuse this favour to a friend of her dear 
brother’s—a man who had loved Bartholomew and been so strenuously 
loved by him. Norval must go! 

Norval went. The blank in Miss Fairchild’s life was even more 
terrible than she thought it would be. She was gloomy; at-a-loose- 
end-ish ; snappy with Hannah. She reproached herself severely ; but 
her self - reproach 
satisfied herself little 
and Hannahless. She 
counted the days to 
Norval’s return, and 
that made the days 
go no quicker. 

But an unwel- 
come incident came to 
distract Miss  Fair- 
child’s melancholy 
thoughts somewhat. 
A house in the im- 
mediate neighbour- 
hood of hers was suc- 
cessfully burgled. 

Miss Tabitha 
lived in horror of 
burglars. She had a 
fair amount of small 
silver articles that 
were her fearful pride, 
being not quite valu- 
able enough to bank 
and not quite value- 
less enough to lie 
about in the house of ? 
an unprotected mai-  “LANCUAGR wign, as rae ae ru raswauie wise rst 
den lady. Anold hat 
of Bartholomew’s and a stout walking-cane of his lent a suggestion 
of man-about-the-place to Miss Fairchild’s hall; but she had not 
absolute confidence in the potency of these time-honoured talismans. 
So the news of the burglary caused her considerable trepidation, not 
entirely to be allayed by the brushing up of her dear brother’s ancient 
beaver, the disposal of the walking-stick more prominently in the 
umbrella-stand, and the crafty arrangement of a dusty pair of Bartholo- 
mew’s boots at the stair-foot. 

Nothing further, however happened, and by the evening of Norval’s 
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homecoming Miss Fairchild’s alarms had so much diminished as to be 
no handicap to the joy with which she greeted the returned wanderer. 
Norval was silent and pensive. Miss Fairchild thought, and hoped she 
only thought, that his eyes were redder and bolder than usual and roved 
in a way that reminded her somehow of Mr. Crisp. There was nothing 
to be got out of Norval that evening. She set his perch on the landing 
that the sun might call him early, and she in turn might be awakened 
betimes. by his sweet, edifying prattle. And then she went to bed to 
dream of the morning. 

But excitement prevented her from sleeping very soundly, and 
in the small hours she suddenly became aware of the fact that she was 
wide awake. Was it only her fancy or were there people in the house ? 
Yes, it was fancy; no, it wasn’t. Yes...no... yes... n0-0-0 

yes... ye-e-es. Great heavens! What was she to do? 

Then, on the silence, with a heart-paralysing abruptness, poured 
forth a rich full flood of language, which, as far as the trembling Miss 
Fairchild understood it, was blasphemy from the cask. No maiden 
lady of retired life, sister to a serious-minded mariner, has ever heard 

Ay the like of it,and would not, it is to be 
hoped, wish to, even out of a natural 
spinsterly curiosity. It was terrible, 


| blood-curdling, even in the intelligible 
RSA portion which were not many. Miss 
Tabitha grasped a monosyllable here 


and there, a warmly-spiced reference to 

eyes and limbs, the mention of an 

unmentionable place; but these were 

only snags on a black, raging, most 
ungentlemanlylike and unchristianlike, dimly comprehensible torrent of 
language. And the terrible part of it all was that Norval uttered it. 
Norval the serious, well-brought-up bird. Or, rather, through Norval 
it was Mr. Crisp, A.B., cursing so abominably. Miss Tabitha recog- 
nised the ancient -mariner’s hurricane voice; she knew now why 
Norval’s. eye was red and roving. Mr. Crisp had entered into Norval 
to his undoing. She saw it all. ‘“ Gowt in the bigg tow.” “It’s all 
my eye to tork of watching the door of thi mouth.” And so on. 
O Norval! Norval no longer on Virtue’s Grampian Hills ! 

But as suddenly as it had begun, the unholy uproar ceased. In 
the intense silence that ensued, Miss Tabitha thought she heard the 
sound of stealthily, hastily-receding footsteps. Then night resumed her 
sway. But no sleep came to the disturbed tear-wetted pillow of Miss 
Tabitha Fairchild. 

Early next morning she went downstairs. She passed coldly by 
Norval, who was making a fine show of sleeping the sleep of innocence 
on his perch. Innocence, forsooth! She entered her parlour, and for 
the second time her heart stood still. She had been burgled! The 
shutters and one cupboard had been forced open. But only one cup- 
board and from that only one silver spoon missing! How... why? 
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Miss Fairchild understood. Norval’s virile blasphemy, or Mr. 
Crisp blaspheming per Norval, had driven the burglar from their 
nefarious task. Thank heaven! That is tosay ... hum! 

Miss Fairchild was not quite sure whether she ought to thank 
heaven that Norval had taken to cursing. 

From this day, Norval may be said to have entered on his Iron 
Age. Miss Tabitha asked herself if she ought to recall him to that of 
Gold. Should she remodel him into an ensample unto the godly, or 
should she keep him as he was, to be the terror of evildoers, the same 
as Bartholomew’s hat and stick? If she decided for the latter course, 
how was she to. maintain his practical accomplishments at their present 
high level ? Was there such a book as “ Blasphemy Made Easy ” or 
** Useful Curses ” that would help her ? It was a perplexing situation. 

At last she decided on a middle course. What her decision was 
may be gathered from the following letter :-— 


Dear Mr. Crisp, 
Norval arrived home safely last evening looking very well and 


strong. Iam so glad to hear you are better, and hope the improve- 
ment will be maintained. It was so nice that Norval was able to 
give you a little amusement, and I trust, dear Captain Crisp, that 
whenever you have an attack of gout you will not hesitate to ask 
me for the loan of the dear bird. I shall always be so pleased to 
oblige a friend of my dear brother Bartholomew. 
Ever yours very sincerely, 
TasiTHaA FArRcuiLp. 








Miss Irene Vanbrugh 


Sketched in Pastel by R. G. Mathews ; being the sixth 


instalment of Tut IDLER series of Celebrities 
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*EAR MONTAGUE, 

‘5 “JT have not broken a two years’ blissful 

Vm \ silence to jabber about myself. The fact is, 

\ something has happened which you should be 
‘ \ able to turn to personal advantage. 

\ “The brother of the boss is a solicitor in this 

7 \\ wretched hole, Calcutta. He comes here pretty 

: frequently. Last Thursday, after his fourth 
whisky, he began to relieve himself of the news. In the course of the 
tattle he announced that your great-uncle had pegged out a claim in 
the better land, and had left a will by which he bequeathed all his money 
to a Miss Dorothy Wynne. The ‘all’ tots up to a quarter of a million 
sterling. The will contained an expressed wish that Miss Wynne should 
marry John Montague. Now is your life chance! When you last 
wrote there was no hint in your letter of wedding-bells or cradles, so 
I conclude you are still free. Happy man! Sorry I cannot give Miss 
Dorothy’s address. From what old Marshall said I expect there will 
be some difficulty in finding it.” 

Jack Montague read this rather slangy epistle, below which ran 
the signature “ Saxon Hastings,” while lying in bed. Then, having 
thrust the letter into the breast-pocket of his pyjama jacket, he 
made for the bath-room. He splashed the water savagely. The 
“why ” presented itself to his mind as a vague discontent. Again a 
day of routine had come. The same kind of breakfast, the same ’bus 
journey to Paddington, the same dusty little office, and tardy orders 
for the coal heaped in his railway yard. There was no getting out of 
the rut now. But if he had not married! Jack’s heart gave a warm 
throb. Visions of southern Europe, blue seas, and Polynesian islands 
swept his brain. Then he gave utterance to a loud “ Damn!” and 
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proceeded to dress. 
When he arrived [i 
at the breakfast 

table this wife 

looked up with a 

smile, showing blue 

eyes, fringed with 

black lashes, and 

eloquent of a trust- 

ing, loving soul. 

Two years} since 

she had been Lucy 

Grey. Jack had 

wooed her from the 

care of an austere 

maiden aunt named 

Barbara Grey. 

With the girl he had 

received that which 

was then regarded 

as a fortune—two 

thousand pounds. 

He discounted 

these advantages 

alarmingly at the —t 

breakfast table. } = é “NO ANSWERING SMILE 
No answering smile ~— WAS GIVEN HIS WIFE. 
was given his wife ; 

and soon he barred himself against an inroad on his silence by the 
newspaper. 

When the meal was over, and Jack Montague stood in the hall 
preparing for departure, he did for a moment experience a passing sense 
of the injustice he was meting the girl; and in that moment he turned, 
kissed her as had been his wont, and with dimmed eyes turned away. 

This emotionalism spent itself in the first few seconds thereafter. 
When the ’*bus journey had ended, and Jack Montague was signing 
cheques, inditing letters, and every now and then heaving a deep sigh, 
he deemed that fate was dealing with him very harshly. His celibacy 
would have been better for Lucy herself. Then, as her soft, loving 
face came before him, there loomed up others—until, maddened by 
this sport of demons, the man uttered a malediction upon the woman 


who had given him her devotion. 
* * * * * 


“¢ Jupiter! Your old hutch is warm.” 

The speaker was a well-dressed man of Jack’s own age. He stood 
in the doorway, regarding the interior with a half-jocuiar, half-cynical air. 

“Send for some iced champagne, and cool it,” was Jack’s retort ; 


which brought in turn the remark, “ You don’t seem amiable '” 
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The newcomer, Herbert Tensal, was a solicitor of some private 
means. He and Jack had been schoolfellows; and, subsequently, chums, 
to the detriment of each. 

To Tensal’s comment the merchant made answer : 

“T’ve something to tell you.” Then he spoke of Hastings’ letter. 

As he went on Tensal’s eyes grew wide, and speculative. When 
the other had finished, he said, half to himself: ‘ And there is only 
one way out!” 

“ What way?” 

** Divorce.” 

“‘ How on earth can I get a divorce? You talk at random!” 

“‘T am not going to say more unless I know how you will take it.” 

“* Well,” said Jack Montague, “if another man had told you of 
this affair what opinion would you give ? ” 

“‘ That evidence must be found without delay.” 

“And I should answer—or, to keep. up the fiction, he would— 
that you cannot prove white black.” 

“ Ah,” said Tensal, “ you have a lot to learn,” 

He sat with crossed legs, fingering a cigarette, a cunning smile 
on his face. 

Presently he remarked: “I think you once told me that Mrs. 
Montague had from her childhood known Grant Wolfenhause; that 
they had been half-engaged; and that a mere fluke allowed you to 
cut him out.” 

“T admit the facts.” 

“And Wolfenhause is in London.” 

The two men looked into each other’s eyes; and in that moment 


Jack Montague sold his manhood for the devil’s promissory note. 
* * * * * 


~ 


Weeks went by, during which Jack grumbled at the cooking. 
The woman who did this was always in fault. Vainly did Lucy attempt 
to arrest further grumbling by herself assisting in the kitchen. That, 
said Jack, would spoil her complexion. Finally, one evening, he. de- 
clared that the woman must leave, or he should dine out, adding that 
he would have no difficulty in securing an efficient cook by enquiring 
amongst his friends. 

A telegram arrived for Jack Montague on the evening that followed. 
Its contents referred to what Lucy called “ matters carboniferous.” 
Jack had to go north for a week or so. Lucy, in spite of her sense of 
duty, in spite, too, of a pang at parting due to earlier currents of thought, 
felt relieved when he had gone. Of late he had been so very different 
from the Jack of her sweethearting and early married days that his 
presence had become painful. Between the two had arisen a nameless 
barrier, full of thorns. 

On the evening of that day, as Lucy sat reading, a letter was handed 
her. The address heading it was “ The Hotel Alfred.” A woman’s 
hand had written this letter, which bore the signature, “ Sara Berkeley.” 
The writer stated that having heard of Mrs. Montague’s need of a good 
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cook, she wished to recommend her own, now leaving her service. If 
Mrs. Montague would call at the hotel where the writer was staying, 
the woman could be seen. An appointment was suggested for the 
following afternoon, at the hour of three. 

Lucy raised her eyebrows ; but the topsy-turvyism was one of a 
trivial character only. Hence, at the time appointed, she walked into 
the hall of the hotel, enquired for Mrs. Berkeley, and gave the attending 
waiter her card. 

Haif a minute later, she . 
was told that Mrs. Berkeley )@g@ 
had been called out, but i 
had left an urgent message 
that any lady visitor should 
be asked to wait a few 
minutes. 

The young wife 
was ushered into a 
sitting-room. As she 
stood looking through 
the window the door- 
handle turned, and, 
glancing back, she 
saw Wolfenhause : 
enter. \N, 1a i SS 

At the moment A \ ee tied 
Lucy Montague was 
too startled to speak. 
A vague apprehension + 
of evil came upon her. 

Wolfenhause ex- 
hibited surprise 
equally. He came 
forward. Then, as his 
eyes met those of the 
woman he _ became 
pale. The man was 
debating some possi- . 
bility, and accepting 
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here?” at length asked Lucy. Her face was hard, and her voice harsh 
“For a professional consultation with a Mrs. Berkeley,” replied 
the man with defiant candour. 
“ And I have to see her about a cook. How curious! ” 
Then they fell to chatting; and with the losing of their mutual 
suspicion lost their embarrassment. 
They knew nothing of what was taking place outside the room 
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Two men, called by the world “ gentlemen,” had entered the hotel. 
One was in converse with the hall-porter. Then a party of four, em- 
bracing the visitors, a waiter, and a passing chambermaid, mounted 
the stairs. The door of “‘ Mrs. Berkeley’s”” room was thrown open, 
and Lucy, looking up, saw the group standing there, one member of 
it being her husband. 

** Jack!” she cried. 

“ Tensal,” said Montague, “ you are a witness ! ” 

The lawyer nodded, and busied himself making a note of the hotel 
servants’ names. 

There came a frank and indignant appeal to her husband from 
Lucy. Wolfenhause stood by, seemingly unable to realise the con- 
struction that was being put on his presence. He, too, now broke into 
a declaration that the meeting had been accidental. 

“IT came to see Mrs. Berkeley!” protested Lucy. 

“ Really, madam, I wouldn’t boast of it,” said Tensal; adding, 
“‘ Mrs. Berkeley, or Jones, or whatever her present name may be, is a 
lady of questionable past, who has figured in police courts, and is noto- 
rious for assisting at assignations.” 

* * * * * 

Jack Montague obtained his divorce.. “‘ Mrs. Berkeley ” had dis- 
appeared. Neither Wolfenhause nor Lucy could produce the letters 
they had received. These had been carelessly destroyed. Possibly, 
their production would not have been deemed evidence of innocence. 

The man and the woman went down from the court labelled and 
libelled. But Jack Montague did not know that in his wife’s pocket 
was another letter—that which he had received from Hastings. He 
went his way brimming with schemes. She went hers, scheming also. 

Jack Montague was feeling anxious. The divorce meant that two 
thousand pounds had to be borrowed, and paid over to his late wife’s 
lawyer. Hastings had come to England. His talk was all of the heiress, 
how the Indian lawyers had been advertising for her, and of some mystery 
surrounding her identity. Then Hastings went off to the country, while 
Jack began to set enquiry agents to work, with the idea of finding out 
whether the heiress was being purposely “ kept dark.” 

Three weeks after Hastings’ departure, Jack received a letter from 
him. Its substance was that the writer had come across Miss Dorothy 
Wynne. She was a guest at the house of some good society people in 
Warwickshire. 

Jack Montague flung the letter to the floor. He had no assets 
beyond a few shillings. The lawsuit, and its financial consequence, 
were demanding more than he could borrow. He cabbed right away 
to Tensal, showed the letter, and obtained—not a loan—but the sum 
of two hundred pounds for the goodwill of his business. It was, rela- 
tively to the equitable sum, as the price paid by a “ fence ” for a watch 
is to its true worth. Finally, he started for the town nearest the present 
residence of his intended wife. 

There were two ways, by either of which the love war could be 
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opened. He could write, and subsequently call, an avowed suitor ; 
or he could seek the society she frequented, and so meet her as if by 
chance. He preferred the latter course; but, in truth, he was not 
likely to have an opportunity of following it. Tensal could not assist 
him in this particular; so he applied to Hastings. - The Anglo-Indian 
recognised the situation. Here was the moneyless and positionless 
nobody, whom the well-directed events of a manth might transform 
into a county magnate. Hastings undertook the directing part of 
the business, and obtained for Jack Montague an invitatiop to a forth- 
coming exclusive ball. 

At length that ball night came. Jack Montague, inwardly fevered 
with nervousness, and needing all his effort to maintain semblance of 
calm, lounged into the room, and sought with his glance the person of 
his guide. 

Hastings espied him. When he had come up, the Anglo-Indian 
whispered : 

“She is yonder, my boy; just behind that palm, talking to some 
doctor chappie. Come! We can drop on herthis way. It will look 
better than approaching her as if she were a house at the end of an 
avenue.” 

Jack nodded. He fingered his glove, and, slightly preceded by 
his companion, rounded the bank of palms. 

There came a glimpse of drapery, a woman?s white shoulder, the 
sound of Hastings’ voice saying, “‘ I wish to present is 

Then the woman turned her face towards him, and, as the intro- 
duction was completed, Jack Montague took in the fact that before 
him, cold, haughty, and scornful, was the woman he had wronged ! 

Of the unseeing stare given him by the girl—of her ignoring look 
as she rose and walked away, placing her hand on the arm of Wolfen- 
hause ; of the whirling lights, and flowers, Jack Montague recked as 
if they were but fragments of a dream 

Later, when newer facts came upon his knowledge, when he learnt 
that Lucy had been adopted as Dorothy Wynne, and had been given 
the name by which he had always known her on account of some old 
and very silly family quarrel; when there sank into his consciousness 
the certainty that his scoundrelism had lured him to ruin, and given 
the woman he had schemed to discard freedom to accept the true love 
he had foully slandered—he grasped the truth that the devil redeems 
his promissory notes in false coin. 








REMINISCENCES 
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S}ERHAPS one of our greatest pleasures in life is 
afforded by a visit to a strange land, and no doubt 
the pleasure is enhanced or weakened in accord- 
ance with the age of the visitor. Regardless of 
age, however, our experience in respect to new 
people and new places is invariably the same. 
Have any of us ever found a new person, or a 
new place at all like what we expected? This, 
certainly, was my experience when I first visited Burma. I had read 
every book I could find about that interesting country, and discussed 
it with everyone I could meet who had ever been there; but oh! how 
different was the real Burma -from what I had pictured it to be! For 
many years I had had a great longing to see Burma, and I tried in vain 
to get employed with the Expeditionary Force that annexed Upper 
Burma in 1885. 

It was not, in fact, until the spring of 1887 that I obtained a 
transfer from the Command of the Jubbulpore District to that of a 
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Reminiscences of Burma 
Brigade in the Upper Burma Field Force, with my headquarters at 
Mandalay. 

It is over twenty years since I first landed at Rangoon, but I well 
remember how surprised I was to find that beyond the ordinary bustle 
of commercial life there was no sign whatever that I was at the base of 
military operations which were still being carried on with the utmost 
vigour. 
There are few sea-boards in the Far East where the bustle of com- 
mercial prosperity is more conspicuous than in this city of Rangoon, 
which, though, strictly speaking, not the actual deltaic town of the 
mighty Irrawaddy, is, nevertheless, the emporium of all its wealth, 
except, perhaps, its timber. 

At the time of which I write, the Government of the whole of Burma 
was in the hands of an officer of the Indian Civil Service, who was styled 
the Chief Commissioner. His permanent residence was in Rangoon, 
but his humble dwelling was merely a large Indian bungalow, sadly 
insignificant compared to the palatial Government House of the present 
day. Nevertheless, I was most hospitably entertained by the Chief 
Commissioner (Sir Charles Crosthwaite) for the few days I then stayed 
in Rangoon. The railway was then open only as far as Prome, and, 
as the greater part of my journey from Rangoon to Prome was by night, 
I saw but little of the country between these places. Subsequent ex- 
perience, however, enables me to'say that it may be briefly described 
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as a richly-cultivated plain on both sides of the river, with distant ranges 
of low hills running more or less parallel with the river. 

It was a lovely bright morning as our train disgorged us on the 
river-bank at Prome; but I was a sad man as I embarked on board 
the Beeloo, the newest and fastest of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s 
steamers then plying between that port and Mandalay, for I had lost 
my faithful hound. He was travelling in the carriage with me and 
must have jumped out of the window, or got out at some station where 
the door was opened. Dear old Biffon ! I was very miserable at the 
thought of losing him, for he had been my constant companion for many 
months, and was, moreover, much endeared to me by sad associations. 
He was, however, found all right and restored to me a few days after 
my arrival in Mandalay. 

As we had no ladies on board our steamer, the ladies’ cabin was 
assigned to me, and I found it fitted up with every luxury. Mosquito- 
curtained bed with spring mattress, the top of the bed on a: level with 
two large port-holes ; electric lights ; and last, and by no means least, 
nice new linen sheets, and softest of soft pillows. 

To the ordinary reader these seemingly effeminate details will no 
doubt appear strange, but to anyone who has travelled in the “ gorgeous 
East” twenty years ago, they will convey an amount of comfort that 
he or she had often pined for in that country. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the plains of India, mosquito curtains are absolutely 
indispensable, and they are to be found in all hotels ; but spring mat- 
tresses and clean linen sheets are luxuries that were rarely if ever met 
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with in any Indian 
hotel, even up to 
the time that I left 
India not five years 
ago. The whole 
menage on board 
this steamer was 
Al, and as we were 
going against both 
wind and stream, 
we had a most en- 
joyable journey 
the whole way up 
to Mandalay. 
Prome is a pretty 
little river port, as 
will be seen from 
the accompanying 
photograph. I 
would here men- 
tion that all the 
photographs which 
illustrate this 
paper are from 
those very skilful 
artists, Messrs. 
Watts and Skeen, 
of Rangoon, whose 
permission I have 
to. print them. 
The recollection of On the Irrawaddy. 
that delightful trip 
up the Irrawaddy 
is as fresh in my 
memory as if it had only been made a week ago. A charming 
dream I would gladly dream again, could I but fly to the scene of 
enchantment. 

To my mind, there are few things in Nature so suggestively 
impressive as a big river. How well I remember being filled with awe, 
and overpowered with great thoughts—all so indistinct, and impossible 
to express—when, as a boy, I found myself completely out of sight of 
all land, upon the sacred waters of the mighty Ganges, the first big 
river I had ever seen. And then, again, many years afterwards, how 
powerfully that youthful, indistinct feeling of awe came back to me as 
I stood before the glorious glacier beneath which that same mighty 
river trickled forth as a mere stream. 

Here I now was upon another great river, and here that peculiar 
sensation to which I have just referred was further mystified by the fact 
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that the source of this mighty river has never as yet been accurately 
defined. And I remember, as this thought came home to me, thinking 
how analogous that feeling was to that which we experience when 


launched for the first time upon that mysterious maelstrom called 
Love, “‘ that powerful attraction,” as Shelley so well defines it, “ towards 
all that we conceive, or fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we find 
within our own thoughts the chasm of an insufficient void, and seek 
to awaken in all things that are, a community with what we experience 
within ourselves.” 

Like most big rivers the banks of the Irrawaddy are here and there 
interspersed with picturesque villages, the amphibious little urchins of 
which are to bé seen at all hours of the day in a reckless state of nudity, 
either splashing one another in its muddy waters, or rolling on its x 
banks to dry themselves. The banks of this river are densely wooded 
in some parts, whilst in others they are bold, rocky cliffs almost entirely 
denuded of vegetation by reason of the violence with which the cliffs 
are washed by the river, and wind-swept by the incessant, lethiferous 
south-west wind. It is said to be enormously deep—in fact, fathomless 
in many parts; and certainly its violent eddies and whirlpools render 
it almost a hopeless river to fall into. Yet I have seen a deer swim 
right across it, at by no means its’narrowest, or most placid reach. 

It would be almost impossible in a short article like this to describe 
at all accurately the varied features of the scenery one passes through 
in this voyage up the Irrawaddy from Prome to Mandalay; but I am 
hopeful that the accompanying’ sketches may give one some idea of 
its beauty and variety. 


The first place of any real interest one.comes to is the site of the 
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very ancient city of Pagan, built, I was told, in the fifth century. The 
ruins of this old-world city of a thousand pagodas can still be traced 
for many miles along the left bank of the river; and it is a place well 
worth stopping at for a day or two, Under its ancient name— 
Aremattana—it remained the capital of Burma for nearly five cen- 
turies, but it was sacked by a Chinese army in 1285; and it was here, 
about eighty years ago, that the British army of Invasion—some 2,000 
bayonets all told—put to flight the entire Burmese Army numbering 
over 16,000 (so-called) fighting men. 

After leaving Pagan, the next place of interest we reach is the 
site of another ruined city--Ava—which was built by Thadomengbya, 
A.D. 1364. Of all the sites chosen by the different Burmese kings for 
their respective capitals, Ava is in every respect undoubtedly the best. 

It was situated on the left banks of the two rivers, the Myitgne 
and the Irrawaddy, where the former joins the latter. As it thus com~ 
manded the clear sweep of the two rivers, and was near, but not too 
close, to the foot of the Shan Hills, it was certainly a lovely and attrac- 
tive site; and the city ought to have béen a healthy one. At the time 
it was built its strategic importance must also have been considerable, 
as the Myitgne, or “ little river,” as its name betokens, rises in the Shan 
hills, and it was from these Shan Hills, chiefly, that all the internecine 
warfare of former days arose. Even when I first knew this river, its 
thickly-wooded banks, and the villages that nestled within its almost 
impenetrable jungle, still harboured gangs of “budmashes” and 
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*“ dacoits,” who gave us a lot of trouble; the complete suppression of 
whom took us a long time to accomplish. 

In bygone days, this placid stream, no doubt, was the haven of 
many a Royal yacht, or state barge, and the scene of many of those 
fiendishly contested boat-races which, in the days of regal splendour, 
were, we know, as much the annual Burmese tourney as is our Henley 
of to-day. We found this river invaluable to us for the first two or 
three years after our annexation of Upper Burma. We formed a base 
on its right bank at a place called Chwennepah, just where it debouches 
from the gorge in the Shan hills, from which we were able to supply 
all our outposts in those hills. Yarrow boats, and other light steamers, 
could ply freely between Mandalay and this base, so we used them for 
passengers as well-as cargo. 3 

Proceeding on our journey, but a little way further up, we come 
across the remains of yet another Royal city on the opposite bank of 
the river. Beyond, however, the whitewashed pagodas which are still 
to be found all over the place, nothing now remains to show that the 
famous city of Segain once swayed beneath their shadow. 

Numerous writers have described in glowing colours the beauty of 
these hills, and I must admit that I have occasionally—notably at 
sunset—observed some interesting, almost lovely, colouring on them. 
Speaking, however, generally, I must say I always regarded them as 
mere dried-up sand-heaps, more or less woodless, entirely waterless, 
and devoid of any intrinsic beauty. 

The next place of historic interest we come to is Amarapura—* the 
Immortal ”—situated on the left bank of the river. It had but a short 
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life, as it was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 1810, and abandoned 
altogether in 1839 in consequence of an earthquake. At the time of 


my arrival, its ruined walls and buildings were being demolished, our ° 


utilitarian Government having sold, or given, all such débris for ballast 
on the railroad then under construction between Rangoon and Man- 
dalay. This was a wise, economical, and common-sense pfocedure, 
for, of course, all that was rich, or rare had long since been destroyed, 
or removed to the new Capital. 

What a travesty on a name was this Amarapura—*“ The Immortal,” 
the ruins of which form the road over which the iron car of the long- 
despised, long-suffering Britisher now travels; whose Ambassadors, 
up to quite recent time had to kneel, shoeless, before the mighty Ruler 
of “ The Centre of the Universe.” When I reached the ruins of this 
city of the immediate past, there was little of any interest. to be seen 
there. Nothing, in fact, except a monster bronze statue of Buddha 
in one of the old temples ; and a few houses still occupied by the women— 
the best weavers of the country—who, often working by night as well 
as day, used to supply that interesting market in Mandalay, known as 
the King’s Bazaar, with those many-coloured, lovely silks for which 
Burma is still renowned. 

Very soon after leaving Amarapura we arrived at the port of Man- 
dalay, which, at the time of which I write, was, indeed, a busy scene, 
with numerous steamers and flats disgorging their varied cargoes for 
the maintenance of the Army of Occupation. The shore was bristling 
with fatigue parties of British and native troops from the newly-con- 
structed wooden barracks on the foreshore. And a large enclosure 
close by contained some carts, and quite a thousand or more transport 
mules and ponies. 

A dusty drive of two or three miles through the town, and across 
the city moat over a substantial wooden bridge, brought me to the 
treble-walled city of Mandalay, in the midst of which lies the far-famed 
palace of the recently-deposed king and his fiendish mother-in-law 
Supiya Lat. Renowned, alas! only for her infamy, and the complete 
sway she had over her daughter’s puppet of a husband, King Thebaw. 

The Burmese were supposed to believe that this palace was “ The 
Centre of the Universe,” but whether they believed it or not, they had 
always to speak of it as such in Court life. When I arrived there, I 
found it completely occupied by officers, and their offices; and the 
gorgeous apartments therein allotted to me had, I found, no attempt 
at privacy whatsoever, so, after a day or two I shifted to others 
of much less pretentious appearance, but which gave me some little 
shelter from the public gaze. The whole place was a mass of tinsel 
and glitter with bits of looking-glass adorning the roofs, walls and 
pillars of every room, except those where magnificent pillars of 
teak were painted vermilion, and richly bespangled with gold leaf. 
The pone effect was gorgeously barbaric, when not ,actually 
tawdry; but one conspicuous drawback to the European mind 
and body was the utter absence of comfort. There was no thorough 
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ventilation, and the heat and stuffiness of the whole place was 
intolerable. 

i I shall never forget that first night I spent in Mandalay Palace, 
for if all these horrors were intolerable by day, they became desperately 
so by night, when I found I was expected to sleep amidst them on a 
cot without mosquito curtains. That being an impossibility, I spent 
the night as best I could in almost incessant clouds of cigarette sank 
(I should be sorry to say how many cigarettes I smoked that night)— 
perambulating those halls of barbaric splendour whilst sadly realising 
how little barbaric splendour and magnificence has to do with ease 
and repose. 

I have been a victim to the unrequited affections of the ubiquitous 
mosquito in all five continents of our globe, so I may perhaps claim 
to be somewhat of an expert in diagnosing the varied strength of her 
affection for the white man. The lukewarmness of the devotion of 
the few specimens one meets with in England, or generally on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, is mere child’s play compared with what I experienced 
in Egypt and the Cape of Good Hope. Whilst the African is flabby 
and sluggish, when compared with the lissome denizens of Sydney and 
Melbourne, the sting and buzz of our American cousin is decidedly 
severe and strong; but for genuine warmth of devotion, depth and 
overwhelming intensity of ardour in her attention to her slave, give 
me the mosquito of Asia. In India, where I have known her best, 
she is a genuine member of the Society for the Suppression of Slug- 
gardism. And anyone who has ever tried to coax “ the fickle God” 
on, or near, the pelucid waters of the Wuller Lake of Kashmir, will, I 
am sure, agree with me in saying that that member of the Culex family 
excels all others for real wealth and depth of affection. 

At the time of my arrival in Mandalay, all Upper Burma was 
supposed to be in a state of warfare; and, certainly, the number of 
guards and sentries all over the place gave one the idea that a vigilant 
enemy in force must be near at hand. Every gate of the city, now 
known as Fort Dufferin, was guarded by British or Indian troops; and 
a regular cordon of picquets and outposts encircled the country for 
miles. All the gates of the crenalated outer wall of the city was at that 
time surmounted by one of those charmingly artistic “ Tees,” or pyrami- 
dical pagodas, which were then—if not still—the characteristic feature 
of the scenery in and around Mandalay. There were two other walls 
within this outer one—an enormously thick brick one immediately 
around the Palace, and, again, about twenty paces from it, yet another 
impenetrable one of magnificent teak uprights. Both these inner walls 
had been removed or were in process of being demolished before I left 
the country. These inner enclosures had entrances corresponding with 
those of the outer wall, and the palisade one had blockhouses which 
were manned by British soldiers. In fact, as I have already said, the 
whole place was an open-air arsenal of glittering bayonets, betokening 
a‘dread of imminent danger of being attacked. Yet the commercial 
aspect of the city and town, and the friendly bearing of their inhabitants, 
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seemed to belie the necessity for such extraordinary preparedness to 
meet an army which we know had no real existence. I had not been 
long in Mandalay before I discovered that there was a good deal of 
small game shooting to be had all round the country, and everi in the 
immediate vicinity of the town itself. 

I found a congenial spirit in one of the engineers employed on the 
construction of the railroad between Rangoon and Mandalay, with 
whom I used to go out shooting a good deal, and not unfrequently we 
used to trolly out considerable distances after snipe, golden - plover, 
and duck. 

One day we had such exceptionally good sport that it was quite 
dark before we gave over, and f found I had then to be trollied back 
to Mandalay all alone. I had only my shot gun with me, and I well 
remember realising what a dangerous journey that was, for I had some 
eighteen or nineteen miles to travel through some of the most densely- 
populated outskirts of the town. How easily those four lusty Burmans 
who were shoving me along could chuck me into the Myitgne as we 
crossed that river, or bolt into the jungle and send their friends to murder 
me. I might possibly dispose of one or two with my gun, but probably 
before I could do that I should have been disarmed and killed by a sudden 
rush in the dark. Nothing, however, of the kind occurred; on the 
contrary, as well as I could make out, they wanted to carry my gun 
and birds home for me when we had reached the end of our trolly road, 
and were delighted when I gave them the well-earned “ buckshish.” 
I mention this little incident to corroborate my statement as to the 
friendly bearing of the townspeople towards us. At the time of which 
I am writing, I was vdumeiaiiies the 1st Brigade of the Upper Burma 
Field Force, so had a lot of outposts under me, and the insurance of 
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their vigilance caused me and my staff some little anxiety. Except, 
however, some little expedition against an offending village, or recal- 
citrant “ Bo,” or chief, which I either conducted personally, or. sent 
out under junior officers, our only real excitement arose from fires— 
mostly incendiary—and generally occurring at night. They were con- 
sequently very trying to both British and native troops, whose strength 
and endurance were more than sufficiently taxed by the severe guard 
duties to which I have referred, not to mention the additional hardships 
of bad climate, bad housing, and bad diet. 


Two further articles of Burmese reminiscence from the pen of Sir 


George Wolseley will appear in Tut IptER for May and Fune. 


Tue SHEER AND THE GoaTS 


Two little darkies had gone walnutting, and after filling their pockets 
and everything else about them that would hold nuts, they started for home. 
Passing a cemetery, one suggested that they go inside and divide the walnuts 
equally. In this the other agreed, and thereupon the two lads climbed the 
fence, dropping two walnuts outside as they were doing $0. Piling the 
walnuts in a heap, they proceeded to make a division. While they were 
thus engaged, a negro came along the road, and, hearing voices in the ceme- 
tery, stopped to listen. And this is what he heard: ‘* Ab’ll tak’ this one, 


“* Ab’ll tak’ that one,’ “ Ab’ll tak’ this one,” “ Ab’ll tak’ that one,” “ Ab’lls 


tak’ this one,” “ Ab’ll tak’ that one.” The darky’s eyes began to bulge. 
“ Fob de law’s sake,” he exclaimed suddenly, “ de debbil and de Lawd’s 
dividin’ up de folk,” and taking to his heels, be fled down the road. About 
a mile and a half away a white man rushed out and checked him as he 
sped. “‘Hold on there,” he shouted. “What's the matter? What are 
you running like that for?” ‘Ob, don’t stop me, boss, don’t stop me, I 
mus’ get away from hyah,” wailed the frightened negro. “ But what's 
the matter?” pursued the white man. “Ob, de debbil and de Lawd $ 
back in de cemeter’ up dar dividin’ up de folk. Lemme go, lemme go. 

“* Here, that won’t do. You will have to come back with me and see what 
is going on,” said the white man, and, taking him by the collar, he forced 
the darky to retrace his steps. When the two reached the cemetery, the 
voices were still going on: “ Ab’ll tak’ this one,” “ Ab’ll tak’ that one. 

Then suddenly one said: “ Now, we'll get the two outside, and we'll be 
done.” “ And they do say,” said the storyteller, “ that the white man 
beat the negro running.” 













By Mrs. Irwin SMART 


Illustrated by Miss A. Hamilton Williams. 


E=)ND did you dance three dances running with 
him ?” 

“Well, you see,” replied the elder Miss 
Humphreys with a conscious smile of satisfaction, 
“our steps suited so beautifully.” 

Jerry was silent. It seemed to her like a 
beautiful fairy story—a glimpse into real life 

—e. 2 such as she had so far only seen through the 
medium of an occasional novel. For in the days when Miss Geraldine 
Humphreys was simply just “ Jerry ”’—twenty-five years ago in the 
early eighties—sixpenny reprints were unknown, and The Grange library 
consisted principally of the standard works, bound in calf, with a few 
old tattered “ yellow-backs ” hidden behind the lesson-books,; on the 
shelf in the schoolrogm cupboard. 

But Miss Rhoda Broughton’s earlier works’ had somehow or other 
found their way into Jerry’s possession, and with her omnivorous appetite 
for light literature, the girl had devoured them with avidity. Her 
sister's account of her triumph at the Billcaster County Ball reminded 
Jerry of certain scenes in “ Joan” and “ Nancy,” which-had pierced 
her young soul with a strange sensation, a thrill of something almost 
painful in its intensity. 

“Oh, Judy, it must have been lovely!” Jerry gasped sympathetic- 
ally, clasping her knees as she sat on the summer-house table; “ and 
of course, hell come to see you?” 

“Oh, probably!” and Julia Humphreys hummed a bar of the 
“ Myosotis ” waltz, with what seemed to Geraldine positively heartless 
indifference. But then Judy was two-and-twenty—a great age—and 
she could hardly be expected to look at life in the same inexperienced way 
as her younger sister, who had only just passed her seventeenth birthday. 
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Miss Humphreys glanced involuntarily in the glass, as she'pinnéed 
back a golden curl, which had strayed from the mass of her beautifully 
“done” hair. The sisters were certainly a striking contrast. 

Julia, the elder, looked like some dainty shepherdess figure, who 
had walked straight off from a Watteau fan: her golden hair and pink- 
and-white complexion were at the zenith of their beauty ; in a few more 
years she might become passé, ordinary, commonplace—even coarse. 

Geraldine’s long, lithe body gave promise of no such 
fulfilment. Even should her figure become fuller, more 
rounded, it would only add to the Juno-like aspect of this 
beautiful girl just springing into womanhood with all the 
wonder of unfulfilled expectation in her dark, fathomless 
1 eyes. Now she looked merely a slip of a girl with tousled 
black hair and long lanky legs, as she swung herself from off— 
it must be confessed—the table on which she had been sitting, 
and shook her dress straight like some Newfoundland dog after a wetting. 

“TI do wish you would tidy yourself a bit, Jerry,” the elder sister 
said, irritably. “ Just fancy if he were to come to-day—and find you 
in that mess!” 

“And is he coming really? Oh, Judy!” And Jerry turned 
round to face her sister, with eyes big from amazement at that lady’s 
indifference. 

“How can I tell?” was the rather ungracious reply. “ Anyway, 
if he does, I hope he won’t see you looking such a fright as you do just now.” 

“I’m very certain he won’t have the chance! Here, Moss—come 
away, good dog, and we’ll go and catch rabbits in the Shirley woods ! ” 

A prolonged whistle which caused Miss Humphreys to shut her 
shell-like ears with her taper fingers, brought two or three dogs helter- 
skelter on to the scene, and Jerry was off, to be seen no more for the 
remainder of the afternoon. 

She had barely disappeared round the corner, when Miss Hum- 
phreys’ admirer of the previous evening duly made his appearance. 
Richard Trescott had hardly stopped to analyse shis feelings about the 
*“‘ Dresden China girl” as he mentally called her. He knew she was a 
good waltzer, and a charming girl, said all sorts of nice things to a fellow 
that made him pleased with himself, amongst others asking him to 
call, and so here he was! 

“I’m so sorry father has had to go out,” said Julia, with a most 
becoming blush, “ but I expect he won’t be long.” Ys 

The day was perfect, the June roses perfectly intoxi- Y 
cating in their fragrance, the birds maddening in their song. 
What wonder was it that Dick Trescott, with all the 
fervour of five-and-twenty, made the most of his opportuni- . 
ties, and openly made love to the dainty damsel beside him? 

They had forgotten the non-return of the never- 
very-vigilant Mr. Humphreys, forgotten Jerry, forgotten everything 
but that they were there together, to make the most of the summer 
day, the sunshine of life—the glory of youth. 
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. “Then you will allow me to come again?” said the young man, 
his big brown hand resting for a‘moment on the little pink-and-white 
fingers so perilously near. 

“Oh, yes!” And Judy’s pale blue eyes looked into his. 

“Coo-ee!” cried a clear, young voice, like a note of 
a thrush. “ Moss—you wretch !—Fanny, Jock—come here. ~j, 
—this moment! ” . uc 

“Who’s that ?” cried Dick, starting to his feet. yh 

“Oh, it’s just—Jerry ’—Miss Humphreys’ voice could 
not hide the annoyance she not unreasonably felt — “ my 
sister Jerry.” 

The culprit had entered the garden gate, and was come 
ing towards them with a long swinging step. 

“« Just—Jerry !” said the man, with strangely dilating eyes fixed 
upon the advancing figure. “I didn’t know you had a sister.” 

“Oh, yes! Didn’t I mention her to you ?—she is quite a child. 
Allow me to introduce you—Miss Geraldine Humphreys, Mr. Trescott.” 

But during her walk with the dogs, Jerry had made it all up in 
her mind. Of course, for once true love was going to run smooth. This 
beautiful young man was to be the hero in this ideal’ love-story, her 
sister the heroine; it was all to move automatically towards a peal 
of wedding bells, when she would be bridesmaid, and wear a white 
dress, with a gold bracelet as a present from the bridegroom. 

Poor Jerry! In the after-days, that summer walk sometimes 
struck her as being the last day of her childhood. When Dick Trescott 
looked straight into her eyes, and held her hand for a moment in his 
strong clasp, she thought all her interest in this wonderful “ Prince 
Charming,” who had so romantically stepped straight into the poy 
was owing to her sisterly affection. And he was even nicer-looking 
than Julia had described him to be! 

Jerry smiled brightly up into his face. 

“How do you do?” she said, with a feeling of joyful welcome to 
a new member of the family. 

But Dick Trescott did not'speak. He was looking at Geraldine, 
the sister who had never even been mentioned. 

Three. months later, and summer had given place to autumn, the 
fresh radiance of June to the glory of harvest. Early September though 

ed it was, there was_a distinct touch of autumn in the air ; 
the newly-reaped harvest-fields were a noticeable sign of 
the ingathering of the year, the brief day of summer was 
past, with its brilliant hours of irresponsible gladness ; the 
world had reached the fulness of fruition. 
if It seemed even as if the half-defined sadness of autumn 
‘2 must have affected Geraldine Humphreys, as she walked 
across the stripped harvest field to the Shirley woods, where only three 
months before she had, on the memorable day of her first meeting 
with Dick Trescott, hunted rabbits with the dogs. These canine friends 
seemed instinctively aware of some indefinable difference in the girl, 
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for ever and again Jock—most irrepressible of terriers—would bound 
back to her side dumbly asking for the stick to be thrown, which 

never before had failed him. ; 3 
But to-day Jerry was not in the mood for stick-throwing, or any- 
thing else which required much exertion of body. Her mind was too 
busily occupied. One would hardly have recognised the irresponsible 
Jerry of June in the tall young lady, who with sedate step and mani- 
) festly longer skirts, 





— a is walked across the 
| . a . fields to the Shirley 

LF ee ee woods. 
eet “T must have 





my dresses longer,” 
she had told her sister 
a month before. “ Now I 
am nearly eighteen it is 
absurd to go about in a 
kilt.” 
“Nearly eighteen ! 
Are you really?” And 
Miss Humphreys raised 
her delicately arched eye- 
brows. “How you chil- 
dren do grow up!” 
A grunt was’ Jerry’s 
_ only reply; for once she 
“Ss meant to have her own 
way, and she had it. 
4i\@ The dogs found the extra length 
MK: > % of the skirt very comfortable to lie 
SY on, as they curled up beside the girl 
re ; Ce on the mossy seat she had chosen at 
; y ; tA the foot of the old Shirley oak. 
® a What was wrong with their 
y _Z human playfellow to-day ? thought Jock, as he 
Byes". poked a wet nose into an irresponsive hand. 
Z } Moss, the golden-brown spaniel, tethered 
his mistress effectually to the ground by sitting 
practically on the top of her, and, with pathetic 
“ DICK TRESCoTT,LookED’ brown eyes gazing up into the face which never 
SERAIGHT INTO HER EYES.” till now had failed to smile into his. F anny, 
with greater diffidence, sat at a distance, but even to her frivolous 
feminine mind there was something wrong in the picture — something 
wanting in the landscape. 
Jerry, for once in ar life, was oblivious of her canine companions. 
Mechanically she caressed Moss’s velvety ears, but her eyes were looking 
straight and unseeing into a future which suddenly had become too 
intricate for her young mind to unravel. The dark eyes had a troubled 
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look under. the white brows so strangely knit together; whenever Jerry 
looked like that, it meant something serious the matter. 

“Of course, it will never do,” she said determinedly, half-aloud, 
to herself, “‘ to go and play such a low-down trick as to steal my sister’s 
lover—never, never! Why, I should deserve to be——” and she 
ground her heel into the mossy ground at her feet. 

For the old, old story had repeated itself. The heart half-awakened 
by Judy’s Dresden China prettiness, had rushed to meet the more 
tempestuous spirit of the younger sister, and instead of Judy’s well- 
regulated and clearly-defined 
emotions, it encountered the 
passionate affection, but 
dogged determination and 
Quixotic renunciation of poor, 
much-loving Jerry. Yes, it 
was easy to say out here 
in the wood, with only the 
dogs for audience, that “ It 
would never, never do,” and. 


“* IN THE HALL SHE 
MET HER SISTER.’ 


declare she must put this 
new disturbing element out 
of her life, but when it came 
to actualities, how was it to 


be ‘done ? 


Of course, she must go 
away—the ever-hopeful, but 
oft-times futile refuge of 
suffering humanity, and then ~ 
Dick would speedily return 
to his first allegiance. But 
how was she to manage it? 

Jerry knew only too well 

that her father would never 

hear of her going out into 

the world by herself 

at eighteen; it was 

not necessary, and in - 

these days girls © 

generally stayed at 
home, unless they went out as governesses, which would have been quite 
an absurd suggestion for one of Mr. Humphreys’ daughters. 

No; the future looked very grey to Jerry, as she tried hard to 
see into its shadows. The dogs had fallen asleep, Moss was snoring 
vociferously ; the world was still with the strange silence of autumn. 
Far away in the distance the sound of voices, and the rumble of a 
heavily-laden cart, came from the harvest fields. ; 

Suddenly Fanny, who was wide awake and had stationed herself 
as outpost, gave a warning bark of someone’s approach. In a moment 
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Jerry had sprung to her feet, her heart thumping with apprehension. - 
Dick Trescott was standing before her, protest written upon every 
feature of his face. _ 

“What do. you mean by it?” he said hoarsely. 

Jerry had pulled herself together with an effort worthy of an older 
woman, and only the slight compression of her lips showed she was 
suffering from any unusual emotion. 

“Mean by what?” she said, forcing herself to look straight into 
his eyes. 

“ Did I not tell you I was coming over to your house this morning ? 
What do you mean by running away ? ” 

“You had Judy to entertain you.” 

““ Judy ! 9? 

There was a world of indignation in the way the name was said, 
which would not exactly have pleased the elder Miss Humphreys had 
she heard it. 

“ You know perfectly well it is not Judy, but you I want,” and 
his arm stole round her waist. 

“I know it was Judy you wanted last summer,” the girl said, 
wrenching herself free. 

“Nonsense! Who cares about last summer? Jerry—” and he 
tried to draw her towards him. | 

“No, Mr. Trescott—there is to be no more of this.” 


“ Have you forgotten last night ? ” he whispered. 
“TI have not forgotten that you k-kissed me—against my will— 


last night,” she said, very low. 


* And—and you didn’t mind ?” 

Jerry could not answer. Had not the memory of that kiss haunted 
her through the long, sleepless hours of the night? She was not going 
to tell a lie. 

He held her in his arms now unresistingly ; she had struggled so 
long, so unavailingly. 

“ Jerry, my darling—my darling! Promise you will marry me.” 
And he kissed the sweet mouth passionately. 

But Jerry was silent. Had she not resolved to go away, and who 
could blame her for having one little hour of summer when the long 
night of winter was so near? Of course, he would soon forget her, 
when she went away, and return to Judy, with but a dim remembrance 
of this passing madness. 

The outpost Fanny gave another warning bark. “ There is some- 
body coming,” cried Jerry, trying to free herself from her lover’s arms. 
“Take care—someone may be listening.” 

** And who cares ?” 

“Oh, yes!” And she stood before him with flashing eyes, and 
heaving bosom, a very Hebe of distress. 

“J daren’t—I daren’t!” she panted. “ You do not know what— 
what it would mean to Judy,” and without another word she turned 
and disappeared among the trees. Trescott followed, calling aloud her 
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name, but he did not. know the Shirley thickets as Jerry knew them, 
and soon gave up the search in despair. 

Meantime, Geraldine went home by the long way round. It seemed 
to take an interminable time to get there. Her legs felt as if they were 
giving way under her from the stress of emotion she had come through. 
In the hall she met her sister, who had just returned from a walk. 

In a moment Jerry knew something was wrong. Julia never had 
that glitter in her eye, unless there was. 

** What do you mean,” she said, in a voice bordering on a scream, 
“ by saying that to him ?” é 

** Saying what—to whom?” (Then Fanny’s bark had not been 
uncalled for; there was someone listening !) 

“Surely it was bad enough to steal my lover from me, without 
giving me away like that!” 

* Like what ?” 

“You said—he did not know—‘ what it would mean to Judy.’ 
More fool I—ever to tell you anything about it at all; but I thought 
of you only as a child, not as a designing-woman ! ” 

“TI am not a designing woman,” Jerry said, in a very low voice. 

Miss Humphreys gave a forced and rather unmusical laugh. 

** Few women are so successful in their designs,” she sneered. 

“I had no designs. I—I could not help his c-caring for me,” 
Jerry said brokenly. 

“Oh, yes! I suppose your superior fascinations were too strong 
for him!” 

“I have no fascinations,” the girl said humbly. Early training 
dies hard, and Jerry had been brought up to worship at the shrine of 
her elder sister. That she herself could in any way be a rival to Judy 
was something too absurd to think of. Dick’s passing fancy was, of 
course, only a temporary aberration of mind; he would soon regain 
his senses, when she—Jerry—went: away. 

“Certainly they are hard to see,” sneered Judy, “ but there’s no 
accounting for taste. You’ve won the race this time, evidently. All 
I ask now is that you'll have the good taste to marry your prize some- 
where where I am not obliged to be present.” 

But Geraldine hardly seemed to hear what she said. Her one 
idea was how to repair-the wrong she had done—how to give her sister 
back her lover. It was a little mean of Judy to be so hard on her, but, 
of course, she did not know what she was suffering, and she would 
never guess. 

“Marry!” she said, with a laugh which recalled the old high- 
spirited Jerry. “ Indeed, I’m not going to be such a fool as to marry 
anyone!” And she ran quickly out of the house. 

By the garden gate Dick Trescott stood waiting. He was not 
going to let any nonsense come between himself and Jerry. The idea 
that Judy—that little piece of Dresden China with whom he had had 
a passing flirtation—should have anything to say in the matter, was 
too ridiculous to be thought of for a moment. 
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“ Jerry!” he cried, intercepting the girl’s rapid progress. 

“Mr. Trescott, let me pass!” 

“ Mr. Trescott, indeed! Say ‘Dick! [ll marry you.’ ” 

He held her close in his arms. The dusk of an autumn evening 
was closing in upon them. The tempestuous spirit of the 
lonely, wild-natured girl felt a sudden feeling of calm 
and security. Here—here was rest and peace; outside 
in the world, which already seemed so hard, was pain, 
sorrow, disillusionment. 

: “ No,eno,” she sobbed, making an ineffectual effort to 
free herself. 

“Will you marry me, Jerry?” 

“No,” she would have repeated again, but the word stuck in her 
throat. 

“ Say yes,” said the dear voice temptingly in her ear. 

With a struggle which seemed to tear her heart from her body, 
Jerry made the decision which was to affect her whole life. 

“Let me go, and I will t-tell you,” she said, in a marvellously 
calm voice. 

The man loosened his hold, and stood facing her. 

“Mr. Trescott,” she stammered, bravely looking into his eyes, 
*T cannot marry you.” 

“Why? Because—because of Judy ?” 

The remembrance of her sister’s scornful words, “ giving me away 
like that,” flashed through the girl’s mind. . She might not even tell 
him why she made the sacrifice. 

“No,” she lied, bravely, “‘ because—because 

* You do not care for me?” There was terrible calmness in his voice. 

* Yes; be-c-cause I do not care for you.” 

* * * * 
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It was twenty-five years later, and the fields were once more ripened 
to harvest near the Shirley woods where Geraldine Humphreys had 
long ago dreamt her short dream of sadly-distorted happiness. 

The landscape was little changed by the passing of a quarter of a 
century. Great Nature has a trick of perpetual youth, except in its 
magnum opus of humanity, and Miss Humphreys, who seemed in some 
inexplicable way to be haunted that day by memories of the past, was, 
in her appearance, the only evidence of the flight of time from now 
back to those long ago days when she was “ just—Jerry.” 

And yet time had not dealt hardly with Geraldine Humphreys. 
Many would have called the mature. woman ‘infinitely more attractive 
than the half-formed girl. Her face had a serenity of expression amount- 
ing almost to sadness, except when the sense of humour which had 
saved Jerry in many a sad hour, flashed into life, and the deep grey 
eyes sparkled with merriment. That she was still Miss Geraldine 
Humphreys was a source of wonder to many, of bitter regret to the 
two or three men who had dearly loved this strangely irresponsive 
woman, who seemed to have no love to give them in return. 
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The elder sister had been so different, people said. She was always 
ready for a flirtation, and married at an early age a man certainly con- 
siderably older than herself, but everything that was desirable in the 
way of financial position, = 

For Judy wasted - time in idle — preg Petey inept — 

de his dramatic disappearance out of the little world in whic 
eH ‘ 633 he had blazed the comet of that 
season, five-and-twenty years ago. 
From the time Jerry told him the lie 
which had never ceased to torment 
% 4; her sense of right, and which brought 
f in serving the purpose she 
had meant it to fulfil—from 
that time, Dick Trescott had 
never been seen in Midshire, 
and a half-faded rose sent 
every Midsummer’s 
Day, in remembrance of 
one she had once given 

/ him upon that day, 

during the brief sum- 

mer of their lives, was 

the only sign to Geral- 

dine that he was still 
alive. 

What could it be brought 
his memory so distinctly back 
to Miss Humphreys on this 
day, as she walked across 
the harvest field to the little 
cottage, which, since her 
father’s death, she had occu- 

‘‘ DICK TRESCOTT ied? 
eT ee A girl was standing in the 

y if gateway as she entered —a girl, Jerry 

Puandrd thought with a sudden pang, such as she 
had been five-and-twenty years ago. 
‘© Aunt Geraldine! Aunt Geraldine! 


é 1 


aad I’ve got such a piece of news for you 

Maisie had always been Geraldine’s favourite among her nieces. 
She was least like Judy of the family of six with which that virtuous 
matron had presented her husband. 

“My darling! Yes ?” she said interrogatively. 

“D’you know—he has spoken—and—and—we’re engaged!” the 
girl said, hiding her blushing face on her aunt’s shoulder. 

Geraldine Humphreys suddenly felt the world grow grey.¥-It was 
not that she was jealous of her niece’s happiness—not that a‘ selfish 
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thought once dimmed the mirror of her unselfish life; but the world 

seemed horribly unequally divided. It would not be human—not to 

rebel sometimes... But Maisie knew of no such shadow on the sun- 

shine of her aunt’s loving congratulations. 
* * * 


Geraldine Humphreys sat quite alone, thinking, when her niece 
left her. She felt a little bit as if she had come through some crisis 
in her life—the crisis which, sooner or later, must come to all who live 
to see it—of realisation of the passing of life—of youth—of happiness— 
worst of all, of hope. 

What a mess she had made of her life, was the dominant note of 
her reflections ! Why in that long ago time had somebody not pointed 
out to her the utter uselessness of her sacrifice ? 

What a difference it would have made! It seemed a platitude to 
say so—a totally pene criticism. on the loneliness of her life. 
For Geraldine Humphreys was not one of those bachelor women who 
are contemptuous of ordinary human emotions. She never denied 
that, though for her the path of life was a lonely way. It would not 
have been happier otherwise, though none of the chances she had had 
of matrimony ever appealed to her sufficiently to cause her to change 
her lot. They all seemed so different from—ah! that was it !—so 
different from—Dick. 

Why did he haunt her thoughts so obstinately to-day? It was 
foolish to remember a time surely long enough ago to be forgotten. 
She must go and tell her little maid to get tea—her lonely tea. She 
wished she had made Maisie wait to keep her company, but, after all, 
the girl’s exuberance was a little trying—though, of course, perfectly 
natural—perfectly natural—under the circumstances. It must be so 
charming to make an engagement of which everybody approved, and 
an involuntary sigh escaped from the sweet mouth. 

As she rose to go into the house, Geraldine saw a man coming 
towards her up the path—someone, apparently, quite strange, and yet 
whose figure had an oddly familiar look about it. 

“Miss Humphreys, I believe ? ” 

Miss Geraldine gave a little gasp—there was something in the 
glance of the blue eyes—was she going out of her mind through this 
foolish fit of retrospection which had overcome her to-day ? 

* Dick ?”’ she murmured, as one in a dream. 

“Then you do remember me—Jerry ?” 

The old name, unheard for so many years, brought back in an 
overwhelming flood the recollections which had tormented her so sorely 
all day. She felt suddenly stricken speechless, as if the twenty-five 
years had slipped away, and she was,again—just—Jerry. 

** Remember you ? ” 

The lines smoothed off her face; the light of youth came into her 
eyes. It was a miracle which transformed her into a girl again. 

“You have come back,” she faltered, “ why ?” 

* Why ? You know—for what I have always wanted, just=Jerry.” 
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THE QUEEN’S CHAMPION 


Totp By Mrs. KENDALL+«PARK 


Illustrated by Miss Valentine Lecomte 


Being the fourth of our series of ancient Catalonian legends. It dates 
from the twelfth century. Very different from the gloomy legends of 
the earlier period, it is a well constructed and romantic. tale of Love 


and Chivalry. 
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West. 

Within the Palacio de los Condes many a 
light already shone through the stained glass of 
the Gothic windows; but here in the garden, 
where Count Berenguer and some of his courtiers 
ingered. 

As the deepening shadows chased each other through the bare 
branches of the almond trees, or hid in the rich dark foliage of the orange 
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grove, where the golden fruit held the crimson glory of the Western 
sky, the Count turned his steps down the white path which led to the 
bottom of the garden. Beyond it lay the walled-in city with its steep 
narrow streets, low-roofed houses, its churches and convents, and the 
Roman walls studded with many a keep and tower. It was winter, 
and the air, now that the sun had set, was cold and keen, but the Mediter- 
ranean lay still and blue, like a glassy lake. 

Many a noble prince had walked this garden before him, but none 
more famed or more beloved for his doughty deeds than Count Beren- 
guer III., the ruler of Barcelona—the “ City of the Counts.” 

From the busy arsenal down by the sea the sounds of work had 
ceased, and only occasionally the song of a workman reached him faintly 
where he stood. 

He was still listening to the dying sounds of the working day, when 
he was advised that a jongleur from distant lands craved admittance 
to his presence. - 

The Count assented, thinking that this was one of those poor buffoons 
who, in those days, wandered from castle to castle and from court to 
court ever ready to divert and to amuse with tales and tricks, or to 
spur to deeds of glory with story or song of love and chivalry. 

But when the jongleur was admitted, the Count and his companions 
were surprised to see that he was no ordinary fool dressed in stripes 
and bells, but a man of years, clothed in black and bearing emblazoned 
on his back and breast the crest and colours of the Royal House which 


he evidently served. 
There in the white path the stranger knelt at the feet of the Count 


and sued for a hearing. 

“ Rise, my friend, and tell thy tale,” said Berenguer, graciously. 

Up sprang the jongleur, and, addressing the Count and his courtiers, 
cried in a loud, firm voice : 

“QO noble Count, Barons, Knights, I am the humble servant of 
the most gracious Empress Matilda, daughter of the King of England 
and spouse of the Emperor Henry V. of Germany. 

“My noble mistress languisheth in a dark prison, bearipg with 
resignation the sorrow and suffering caused by the foul calumny of 
two powerful nobles of her court. 

‘“‘ These felonious knights accuse my sweet mistress of faithlessness— 
she who is as pure as the prayer of a little child and as chaste as the 
first light of morn! Her lord hath given ear to the wicked ones, and 
to save herself from his vengeance the unhappy Queen hath called for 
the ‘ Judgment of God,’ trusting in the Almighty not to forsake the 
innocent. 

“The Emperor hath withheld the lightning of his anger for a 
rear and a day, and if at the end of that time no champion cometh 
forth at Cologne, and in the open list doth challenge’ and overthrow 
her accusers, then, alas! my poor mistress must perish at the stake. 

“While she weeps in her dark prison, I, her unknown vassal and 
humble servant, have wandered from court to court endeavouring to 
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rouse the fire of chivalry. But, alas! Chivalry is dead, and I have 
sought in vain! So far no man hath undertaken to fight for the good 
cause. Hither I have come at last because I have heard that this is 
a rich and beautiful city where an army of heroes rest beneath the crown 
of laurels which their prince hath known so well how to weave. . 

““Ah! noble lords, the poor jongleur hath sought the highest in 
the land. Shall he sue in vain? Must he return to his unhappy 
mistress and tell her that in all the world of Knighthood there is not 
one will unsheath sword and buckle shield on her behalf?” : 

As he finished speaking, the messenger’s eyes were filled with tears 
which chased each other down his furrowed cheeks, and his thin hands 
were raised in mute supplication. 

Several courtiers sprang forward to speak, but at a sign from the 
Count they kept silence. 7 

“Good jéngleur,” said Berenguer, “‘ when is the day fixed for the 
* Judgment of God’ ?” 

“Woe is me! In two months and a day the Empress must perish 
at the stake unless there is one who will fight for her.” 

“Haste then,” said the Count, “return to Cologne, and bid the 
noble lady dry her tears, for thou hast come to a land where all men 
are knights; here thou hast found not one champion of the innocent, 
but ten—twenty! Return to thy native land, jongleur, for Ramon 
Berenguer doth pledge thee his word that thither a champion shall go 
from Barcelona. Who he will be I cannot say, for—see, read in the 
eyes of all present—each one would be the lady’s knight. I will not 
tell thee, then, who shall champion her, only that one shall go from 
this Court who will doso. . . . Take this,” continued the Count, drawing 
his jewelled glove from his hand, “ give it to thy Royal mistress and 
bid her cast it in the face of her accusers. To retrieve my glove and 
to honour my word every knight of my Court would go unto the world’s 
end.” 

And that same evening, with joy in his heart, the jongleur quitted 
Barcelona and set forth on his journey homeward. 


II. 
=i] UEEN MATILDA leaned against the damp wall of 
‘| a dungeon in the ancient castle. 

It was night time and: the cell was in darkness. 
Through the iron grating of the window she could 
see a few stars sparkling in the deep dark blue of 
the heavens. She could hear the ceaseless flow 
of the Rhine as its waters washed past, lapping 

3 the sides of her prison—those deep waters which 
sometimes filled her with terror and sometimes touched her poor 
weary heart, with joy. 

Many and many a day, as she watched its ceaseless flow, she had 
seen the Rhine-gold glitter and gleam as it danced past in the sunlight, 
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and the low sweet voices of the Rhine-maidens had sung to her a song 
of hope, or rising shrilly, had told of a sudden pang of despair. 

But to-day, through all the long, long hours, the gold had remained 
hidden in the depths of the river and the maidens’ voices did not reach 
her. And now it was night; again and again the monotonous swish- 
swish of the river was broken by the splash of oars as a boat went 
past. Once the hoarse cries of men and the cracking and scraping of 
dry sticks and branches against the castle walls broke the silence. 

Faintly, very faintly, the echo of voices, of crowding feet, reached 
her, and she knew that the townsfolk were gathering to witness the 
preparations for the awful morrow. . 

Suddenly, with quivering lips and trembling hands, she clung to 
the iron bars of her prison and watched the waning moon rise behind 
the dark cathedral tower. . . . Now the silver beams kissed the trees 
on the far bank of the shimmering water, where the tall spire pointed 
heavenward. . . . Now the roofs of the distant houses were flooded 
in light... . 

How beautiful was the world beyond these horrible .walls—ah, 
how beautiful! But the God Who had made it so had forgotten her, 
and to-morrow at noon—if no champion came forward to prove her 
innocence, she would be burned at the stake. 

Ah, me! How youth clings to life! There was a deadly pain gnaw- 
ing at her heart as she drank in the beauty of the scene before her: Two 
great tears rolled slowly down her white cheeks, but her lips were tightly 
closed and no sound escaped them. Life—out there—was beautiful— 
so beautiful. ..! And of her—to-morrow there would be nothing 
left to the world but—the memory of a stained name! This thought 
burned suddenly into her soul and all others became as nothing. Was 
she to quit the beautiful world so? Was she? With a low, pitiful 
wail she buried her face in her hands. The injustice of it—the cruel 
injustice. .. . Ah! she had forgotten. What was this she carried in 
her bosom? But the eleventh hour had come—was passing—— 

Long minutes passed, the moon had risen higher in the heavens, 
and the pale rays were already stealing across the bare floor of the cell. 

Dully the Queen heard the iron bolts which barred her door fall 
with a loud clang; the rusty key groaned in the lock; and then her 
jailor entered, followed by a monk, who, taking the lantern from him, 
set it upon the deal table against the wall. 

“Leave us, good friend,” he said; and silently the jailor with- 
drew and closed the door. 

There was something of pride, and something of rebellion, and yet 
a lurking hope in the eyes Matilda fixed on the holy man. He had 
come to shrive her, she thought. 

From under his brown cowl the monk looked searchingly at her. 

In the dim light of the prison he thought she seemed not of this 
earth, so slight her form, so lovely her sad, sweet face. 

The hair falling loose about her shoulders seemed like a mantle of 
gold fain to conceal her coarse prison garb. 
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“ Daughter,” he said, gently, “ having heard of thy sorrows, I have 
travelled far, desirous to hear from thy lips the truth.” : 

He took up the lantern and held it so that its light fell full upon 
the Queen’s pale face. 

“Thou art innocent ? ” 

“ Before God I am innocent,” she replied. There was mute appeal, 
but there was also truth in the violet eyes she turned upon him. 

“And yet—to-morrow the year and a day expire—to-morrow you, 
the Queen, must perish in the cruel flames unless a champion there is 
who will fight thy calumniators! Is it so, daughter ? ” 

“It is, good father. For a year and a day I have languished within 
these walls ... but . . . I have no fear.” 

“No fear, daughter? And the time is short. Already the stake 
is prepared,” 

She shivered. : 

“God will not forsake the innocent,” she replied bravely, and, 
looking up, met the dark, unfathomable eyes of the monk—eyes and 
face alight with pity. 

“Oh! that man, looking into thine eyes, Queen, could be of so 
little faith !” 

“My faith would be dead but for this,” she said, “and by this 
gage, which he sent me, the ruler of a far-off land hath sworn that a 
knight from his Court shall be my champion.” 

The Queen drew from her bosom a jewelled glove. The light of 
the lantern shone on the pearls and gold with which it was sewn, and 
a large ruby on the gauntlet seemed like a fiery eye. She spoke with 
the simple faith of a child, and, after a. moment, replaced the glove in 
her bosom. 

A cold gust of wind suddenly extinguished the lantern which the 
monk still held in his hand, and only the silver moonbeams danced 
on the stone floor and caressed the Queen’s golden hair and pale cheek. 

“ Dost thou fear Death, daughter ? ” the monk asked gently. 

* Ah, no, good father. To-night, for a little while, I regretted the 
beautiful world; but—I have tasted the sweet and the bitter of Life, 
and—Death hath no sting—but, that my lord should doubt me—that 
is the sting.... !” 

“ The sting shall be removed, sweet Queen, and to-morrow thy 
lord shall sue to thee for pardon!” 

As he spoke, the monk put his hand to his throat, unfastened 
the button and cord of his habit, threw back his cowl, and the next 
minute the Queen saw standing before her not a monk, but as gallant 
a knight as ever fought in the cause of fair lady. 

In the first moment of startled surprise, Matilda fell back a step, 
then a great cry of joy escaped her, and she sprang forward with shining 
eyes and threw herself at his feet. 

“Oh, thank God! thank God! Now shall my innocence be 
proved!” she sobbed, the long agony of suspense, of pent up feeling 
giving way at last. . 
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The knight raised her gently, and led her to the rough wooden 
bench under the window. 

“Fair Queen,” he said, ‘‘ I have travelled far to redress thy wrongs 
and thank Heaven that I am not too late! But I wished to hear the 
truth from thy lips that I might fight for thy cause with greater faith.” 

Then the Queen asked him if he had indeed come from the Court 
of the famous Count Berenguer in that distant land of which her faithful 
jongleur had told her. 

*O Queen, before I tell thee my name, swear thou wilt not reveal 
it till three days after to-morrow.” 

“‘T swear,” said the Queen. 

“Know then,” said the knight, ‘‘ that I am Berenguer, the ruler 
of Barcelona and sovereign Count of Catalonia. Each one of my knights 
would have come in my stead, but I was resolved that none but the 
sovereign of the land should fight for the wronged Queen.” 

Just at that moment the bells of the cathedral chimed the hour 
of midnight. 

Hour after hour for many weeks and months the beautiful Queen 
had listened to those bells, and lately each stroke had spoken to her of 
death ; but now she heeded them not, and when presently the knight 
left her, she went over to the window and remained long gazing out 
at the world beyond theiron bars. The glitter of the Rhine-gold and 
the voices of the Rhine-maidens made the blood dance through her 
veins, and she clapped her hands for joy. 


III. 
m|L was noon the next day. 

of Outside the cityan immense tiered enclosure 
had sprung up in a night, where thousands of 
people had gathered to witness the forthcoming 
*¢ Judgment.” 

At one end, from his canopied chair of state, 
the Emperor, grim and white, looked down upon 
a dark sea of heads, where many a coloured hood of 
fair dame, or flashing headpiece of man-at-arms caught the morning 
sun. 





























Banners and streamers marked out the lists, while two gaudy 
marquees, with fluttering pennons, showed where the accusing knights 
had pitched their tents. 
me cursory glance, which comprehended as in a dream the gay 
hoods, the flashing helmets, the anxious, expectant faces of the swaying 
multitude, then Henry’s eyes became riveted upon the huge scaffold 
opposite him, on which four men with lighted torches waited, ready 
at a sign to set fire to the faggots piled round the stake, near which 
the Empress Matilda stood surrounded by guards. 
She stood with her hands loosely clasped before her, and her eyes 
raised to Heaven. Now and again the light breeze played in the cloud 
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of golden hair which fell like a mantle around her, or, stirring the hem 
of her grey prison gown, showed the bare white feet beneath. 

Never had she seemed so lovely, and the Emperor, looking on the 
fair face, marvelled that there was nought of fear in it, and suddenly 
a thrill of doubt chilled his veins lest, after all, the Queen were innocent, 
and yet—and yet 

For the third time there was a flourish of trumpets, and the herald- 
at-arms proclaimed the Emperor’s edict, that unless a champion came 
forward and overthrew the Queen’s accusers, she must perish in the 
flames. 

And none came. 

The long death-like silence of expectancy was broken. A wave 
of uneasiness held the people, and a confused murmur swept like a 
sudden gust over the great multitude. 

The Emperor paled on his throne, and only Matilda seemed calm 
and resigned, as some saintly martyr of old, while, but a few paces from 
her, the executioners stared at their flaring torches with dim eyes. 

Would no one come? Would no one come to fight for her ? 

The sun had long passed its zenith, and its brilliant rays bathed 
the houses and towers of Cologne in a flood of golden light and shimmered 
on the broad river sweeping past the castle. 

Henry rose from his gilded chair, and, in a loud voice, which yet 
shook strangely, commanded that the clarions sound for the last time. 

There was a breathless stillness as the long, loud, vibrating blast 
rang out, and many a fair lady seated in the gaily-decorated stands 
which stretched on either side of the centre of the arena, turned faint 
with dread. But even before its last echoes had died away, the notes 
of a silver bugle sounded sweet and clear in answering call, and the 
next moment a knight in full armour, mounted on a jet black war- 
horse, rode into the arena. 

A deafening burst of applause and a long hum of admiration broke 
from the multitudes at sight of the gallant figure and rich armour of 
the newcomer, who, riding up to the stand where sate the judges, an- 
nounced that he had come to redress the wrongs of the Queen, and 
desired to encounter her accusers in the lists either singly or together 
as the judges should decide, since an honourable knight need have 
no fear of two wicked ones. 

Thereupon the judges decided that the stranger should meet his 
opponents singly, so, gravely inclining his head to the Emperor, he took 
his place at the further end of the arena. Then, amid a loud flourish 
of trumpets, the first of the Queen’s accusers rode into the lists, and 
a great hush fell over the people as the two knights faced each other. 

The Emperor’s honour and his consort’s life were at stake ! 

There was a palpitating silence as the marshal dropped his glove, 
and the next moment the two steel-clad horsemen met with a crash 
before the Emperor’s stand. 

The unknown knight endured the shock as though welded to his 
horse, and fire sprang from his shield, but before the frightful thrust 
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of his practised lance the German whirled out of his saddle, and rolled 
over and over on the ground. 

In a second the stranger had dismounted from his charger, and, 
sword in hand, ran to make his foe confess himself vanquished; but 
ere he could reach him the fallen knight had expired. 

See—a thousand waving scarves, fluttering kerchiefs, tossing caps ! 
Hark to the thunder of frantic delight as the Queen’s champion, 
remounting his horse, resumed his stand and awaited the second of 
his opponents. 

But he came not! Seized with panic at sight of his dead com- 
panion, and perhaps at the voice of conscience, the craven knight flew 
to the Royal stand, and, throwing himself at the Emperor’s feet, con- 
fessed the Queen’s innocence and his own perfidy. 

Wild and confused was the scene that followed. The Emperor’s 
voice was drowned in the din. Roaring with joy, the multitude rose 
in a mass, and, springing into the enclosure, destroyed the scaffold 
on which the pyre was raised; they fell upon the false knight, and 
with all the savage lust of tigers put him to death; then, turned, a 
great seething mass, to bear away in triumph the Queen and her vic- 
torious champion; but the unknown knight had disappeared, and 
none could say whither. - 

So they bore the Queen in pomp back to the castle where the grounds 
were flooded with golden light, and in the sparkling river the Rhine- 
maidens murmured a song of joy. 

On the threshold Henry awaited his Queen, and before all eyes 
knelt and begged her forgiveness for his little faith and all the suffering 
he had caused her. 

Joy and festivity swayed the kingdom, and only the absence of 
the valiant knight saddened the Emperor. 

At last, Matilda told him that she knew the name and rank of her 
deliverer, but had promised not to reveal them till three days after 
the contest. 

So on the third day, Henry besought her to tell him, and when he 
heard that none other than the famous Sovereign Count of Barcelona 
had come from so distant a land to champion an unhappy lady and 
to restore to an Emperor his honour, he cried : 

*Q Queen! Such chivalry and virtue are in this Count, who hath 
restored to thee thy liberty and to me my honour and happiness, that 
thou mayst not rest until thyself hast travelled to his land and brought 
him hither once more that I may duly honour him.” 

So, accordingly, within a very short time of her reinstatement, 
Matilda set out on her journey southwards with a great retinue of nobles, 
and knights, and ladies, and prelates, who, on the fiftieth day after 
leaving Cologne, reached the Pyrenees, and at the town of Perpignan 
they paused to rest, for the Empress and her ladies were greatly 
wearied. 

Thus it happened that one day, when the midsummer sun_ blazed 
down upon the steep narrow streets of Barcelona, Count Berenguer 
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ed sat in a room in his palace and listened to a messenger who brought 
him tidings of great import. 
d, All morning he had heard the petitions of many and sundry; tales 
wt of grievances, of wrongs, complaints great and small ; but now he listened 
to the voice of gratitude which, for being so rarely heard, sounded 
= strangely sweet, and he was exceeding glad to hear of the beautiful 
ms Queen’s approach. 
of Soon throughout palace and city there was chattering and laughing 
and hurrying hither and thither. There were pleased, excited faces, 
a= and important faces, as, in obedience to the Count’s commands, all 
e manner of feasts and entertainments were prepared in honour of the 
o Empress Matilda. At dawn, the next day, aeeasids set forth to meet 
, her, accompanied by the bravest knights and fairest ladies of his Court. 
‘ Old chroniclers assert that the two brilliant companies met at 
4 the ancient town of Gerona and travelled back to Barcelona together. 
3 And lo! all along the route for twelve miles before reaching the “ City 
of the Counts,” the road-side was set out with tables joined one’to 
‘ another and laden with food and wines wherewith the Royal travellers 
i and their suites might refresh themselves. So many and so varied were 


the delicacies, so luscious the fruits, and so sparkling the wines, that 
“The Table of Barcelona” has been proverbial ever since. 
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I SHALL NOT WAKE 






(Answer to “A Serenade”) 
By Durrietp BENDALL 


I shall not wake,—tho’ silver-clear 
The music that the thrushes make, 
It will not touch my dreaming ear, 
I shall not wake. 
But if—what time the dawn-winds shake 
The crystal mirror of the mere, 
And diamond dewdrops all forsake 
Flower-cradles that they held so dear— 
Your songs across the stillness break— 
Ab, love, you have no need to fear, 
L shall not wake. 
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| fam FURY of the Revolution raging over France 
|_ 


y had, so far, spared the ancient Chateau 
ses ~=-:« P*Ancy; and after along, hot summer’s day in 1792, 

[- the afternoon sun was burning on the western front, 

‘ with its still unbroken windows, unshattered turrets, and 
quiet garden. Masses of stately trees threw long shadows over the 
grass, and the splash of the fountain on the terrace sounded as lazy 
and peaceful as it had done any time in the last hundred years ;_ since 
it was placed there by Raoul d’Ancy to please his young wife after 
the birth of his heir. 

No such cause for rejoicing had fallen to the lot of his descendant, 
the present Marquis d’Ancy; for, although he had been married five 
years, neither son nor daughter had appeared to bear the name and 
inherit the lands and chateau of his ancestors, and disappointment, 
which year by year kept increasing in his mind, was rendered more 
acute by the ever-present reflection that the heir presumptive to the 
family honours and estates was the younger brother he hated and whose 
son he regarded with jealous dislike. But, however all this may have 
added to the natural moroseness of temper, and the cold reserve of his 
manner, there was one person who, in his eyes, could do no wrong, 
in whose presence his whole nature seemed to change, whose love was 
the delight and compensation of his life. 

From the day when he first saw Lucile de Saint-Romain he had 
loved her with the passionate adoration sometimes to be met with in 
men of his stamp, and the blind credulity which worships its own illu- 
sions. For Lucile was neither angel nor saint, as he had imagined her 
when he saw her at the church of a neighbouring village with her parents— 
a girl, almost a child, just home from the convent. . Could that tall, 
slender form and bright golden hair, those great, innocent, blue eyes 
and delicate features, that complexion like a lily, belong to an ordinary 
mortal? And yet they did. Lucile, though by no means of a bad 
disposition, was no more capable of returning or even of understanding 
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the devotion that was lavished upon her than a kitten, or a baby, or a 
canary bird. Not half so much as a faithful dog, who will follow and 
fight for and die with his master. 

She had received with a mixture of pleasure and fear her parents’ 
announcement that her marriage was arranged with the Marquis d’Ancy, 
an unexpected piece of good fortune, for the Baron de Saint-Romain 
was poor, had several children, and could only give his daughters a 
small dowry. That she was sixteen and Armand d’Ancy thirty-seven 
appeared to her no objection; if he had been seventy she would have 


“* ARMAND, f AM DYING, FORGIVE ME!’ ” 

married him just the same had her parents desired her to do so. As 
it was, she rather admired the tall, dark, distinguished-looking man, 
who was eager to give her whatever she wished for, who poured un- 
accustomed flattery into her willing ears, loaded her with costly presents, 
and gave her an importance and consideration she had never before 
enjoyed. 

After their marriage all seemed to go well, all but the one disappoint- 
ment which they both hoped time might remove. Meanwhile, Lucile, 
gentle, sweet-tempered, and submissive, delighted. with the comparative 
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splendour of her new home, her costly possessions, the money at her 
command, the social gaieties of Paris and the country, and the unvarying 
indulgence of her husband, was always charming, bright, and affec- 
tionate with him-; no cloud had ever risen between them. And now 
she lay dying, after a few days’ illness which had come 
on suddenly just as her husband was debating in his 
mind whether they were still safe in that remote province, 
or whether it would be wiser to cross the not very distant 
frontier of Germany, out of the reach of the terrors and 
dangers of the Revolution. 
p The window was open, and the curtains drawn back 
from the great bed, in which Lucile was lying, as white as 
the linen and lace upon which her golden hair fell in rich masses. 
Armand, who had a short time before been kneeling by her, his head 
bowed in despair upon the silken coverlet, now stood looking down upon 
her, his face deathly pale as her own with an expression she had never 
seen before. 
“‘ It was three years ago,” she whispered, “ and ever since I have 
known no peace. I have repented so deeply. Armand, forgive me!” 
An oath broke from his lips. 
** And how I loved you!” he exclaimed. “ And so it has all been 
a lie! And I, fool that I was, I believed you loved me!” 
“IT did! I do!” was the hurried, low-spoken answer. “It was 
a moment of madness. Yes! I was mad. I have nothing but love 
and gratitude for you—you have always been so good to me.” 
** Gratitude ! ” he exclaimed, with scorn. “ As to love, you do not 
know what it means! And you ask me to forgive—this /” 
“Armand! I am dying. Forgive me!” 
He looked at her in silence for a moment; then, throwing himself 
on his knees by the bed, exclaimed : 
“Yes, I forgive you! Have I ever denied you 
anything you asked me? But now tell me, who——?” 
* Ah! do not ask me!” cried Lucile, in terror. 
“What does it matter now?” 
“ Tell me,” he repeated, “ if you wish for my for- 
giveness. What do you fear?” 
“A duel! You will fight, and your blood or his 
will be upon my soul.” 
“I swear that I will not fight with him. Now, 
tell me.” 
“Gaston,” was the low whisper. ‘“* You forgive?” 
“I forgive you,” and he bent over her in despair. 
That night the terrified servants spread the news 
that Madame la Marquise was dead and Monsieur 
le Marquis insane. 
The attack, however, of whatever nature, was not lasting, and after 
its violence had passed away Armand, Marquis d’Ancy, left his deso- 
late home, of which every room, every tree, every path had become 
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unbearable'to him, and journeyed to Paris, where he believed heshould 
find his enemy. For, although he intended strictly to keep the promise 
he had given not to challenge him, he was equally resolved to satisfy 
the vengeance which was now the only thing he cared for in life. 


Gaston, Chevalier de Saint-Romain, was a cousin of Lucile’s, a 
good-looking, thoughtless, young fellow of about five-and-twenty, who 
had been frequently at the chateau during the first two years of her 
married life, after which, as the Marquis remembered, he had gone rather 
suddenly to Paris and they had seen nothing more of him. In Paris, 


4 


“ IN THE RUE ST. HONORE DISGUISED AS A WORKMAN.” 


possibly, he was still to be found, although this was not at all certain, 
that city,being just then a most dangerous place of residence. The 
proscriptions were going on with fearful rapidity; there were numbers 
of arrests every day, the prisons were crowded, and the tumbrils loaded 
with victims passed through the streets to the guillotine. 

Both from his rank and his opinions Armand d’Ancy was in great 
danger, but for this he cared very little, and having, by diligent en- 
quiries, discovered that the Chevalier de Saint-Romain was supposed 
to be still in Paris, though in concealment, he resolved to remain there 
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until he had succeeded in finding him ; and in order to do this in safety, 
to feign madness, which would be all the more readily believed as he 
was known to have been in a state of frenzy, at any rate bordering on 
insanity, after the death of his wife. 

He accordingly put on an enormous wig and an old 
court dress, in Shich he wandered all day about the 
streets, making jokes, talking extravagantly, but all the 
while looking for the Chevalier de Saint-Romain. 

His plan was entirely successful; he was soon well 
known to the police and others as an ex-noble who had 
\ been driven mad by the loss of his wife, and, being con- 
sidered harmless, was allowed to go where he pleased 

unmolested, 

At last one day he came suddenly face to face with him in the Rue 
St. Honoré, disguised as a workman. Rushing up to him, he threw 
his arms round his neck, exclaiming : 

“Eh! How are you, mon ami? I am delighted to see you, dear 
Chevalier de Saint-Romain !” 

The Chevalier tried in vain to escape; the apparent madman 
seized him by the arm. 

“Let me go,” he cried. ‘“ You are mistaken. I don’t know you.” 


“You don’t remember me! Your friend, your relation, the Marquis 
d’Ancy !” 


“The Marquis d’Ancy! Yes, I remember you now; but let me 


go. 


A crowd began to collect round them to watch the madman, who 
went on in a loud voice: 

“I recognised you directly, in spite of your dress, and your beard, 
and your dyed hair and false scar.” 

*“* Do you wish me to be lost ? ” said the Chevalier, in a low voice. 

“Lost? Certainly not! Why, I have only just found you!” 
cried the Marquis. “Oh! I shall not let you go. I shall keep you. 
I am. going to take you to dine with me, my dear Chevalier de Saint- 
Romain.” 

** Speak lower,’ 
mad ?” 

“Ah! you call me mad, too? Well, I did not 
expect such an insult from you, Chevalier de Saint- 
Romain.” 


With a violent effort, the Chevalier disengaged his lL 


> 


implored the Chevalier. “Are you 


arm and put his hand over the mouth of his tormentor,(# 

who immediately struck him a furious blow. A struggle 

ensued, which ended in both being arrested and con-\iym 

ducted by the police to the Commissaire de la section, 47 -‘/. 

who released the supposed madman and sent the Chevalier to the Luxem- 

bourg, then used as one of the principal prisons of the Revolution. 
Gaston de Saint-Romain was, like many others of his age and 

class, brave, rash, generous, and dissipated. He and Lucile had drifted 
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into a love affair, begun in sentiment and idle folly during an absence of 
the Marquis, which had not even the excuse of deep feeling or strong 
attachment. When Lucile, filled with remorse after the first false step, 
implored him to leave the neighbourhood, he complied and went to 
Paris, where for three years his life had been a succession of excitement, 
adventures and dangers. When the remembrance of Lucile came into 
his mind, it was mingled with self-reproach for the treachery with which 
he had betrayed the hospitality of Armand and the destruction of her 
peace of mind, It was an episode he regretted, but he hoped and be- 
lieved Lucile was safe from — 
discovery or even suspicion | Z (hill = 
from her husband, whose =) ——— 
confidence in her was un- 
limited. He had 
heard of her death 4 
and her husband’s [ 
madness, of which '\ 
the event of this 
day seemed a ter- Gi" 
rible proof, but he i, 
had no idea that i | 
the secret had been /ff'\ 
disclosed. {\ 

When the news 
of his arrest became 
known, the friends 
of the Chevalier 
organised a plot to 
release him. They 
established com- 
munication with 
him, and so well 
contrived were 
their arrangements gi hij | 
that one morning TSG i} DT a 
Saint-Romain, dis- Hiiy q / | \ oY DE[SAINT-ROMAIN! 
guised as a soldier, NS; | \ \ — ag Raine 
passed out of the \Y’ . CARRIAGE ?” 
gates of the ‘Lux- 
embourg into the streets and thought he was saved. 

But as he turned away, a familiar voice sounded in his ear, and 
his enemy, who ever since his arrest had vigilantly watched the gate 
of the prison‘to prevent his escape, stood before him with open arms 
and a triumphant smile. pe 

“ Again ,that wretched madman!” he muttered. ‘Is it God’s 
justice‘that puts him always in my path to destroy me ? ” 

) +m “I am enchanted to see you again, my dear Chevalier de Saint- 
Romain,” cried the Marquis, “ and I hope you are in a better humour 
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to-day! Instead of the dinner you refused, accept the déjeuner I offer 
you this morning.” 
'  “ For God’s sake, hold your tongue and let me pass,” exclaimed 
the Chevalier, in a low voice. ‘ My life depends upon it. I am con- 
demned to death, do you hear—do you understand ? 
_I have just escaped from prison, but if you keep 
me and call out my name you will kill me.” 
“* What the devil of a story are you telling me, - 
Chevalier de Saint-Romain?” cried his tormentor. 
“Where did you have supper last night? I believe 
“PAyou have drunk too much,” 
“Come, Marquis, try to have a spark of reason. 
‘ It is my life I ask of you—my life!” 

“Parbleu! | Let us live merrily; that is my motto; and let us 
begin by breakfasting. At any rate, I shall not leave’ you. Where 
you go I shall follow; if you run I shall run after you, calling out, ‘ Let 
us go to breakfast, Chevalier de Saint-Romain. ” 

Seeing that the attention of the passers-by was being attracted, 
the Chevalier in despair put his arm within that of the Marquis, saying : 
“Very well, let us go to breakfast, then; but keep quiet, I beseech 
you. And not that way!” as his companion drew him in the direction 
of the Luxembourg. 

“Yes, yes! I know the way to the restaurant ! ” he cried, dragging 
him along and keeping an iron grasp on his arm. Escape was im- 
possible ; his evasion had by this time become known; some of the 
guards rushed out of the palace in search of him. He was discovered, 
re-arrested, and taken back to his cell. 

There, knowing that all hope was at an end, and that he had now 
only a few hours to live, Saint-Romain made his will, and wrote the 
history of his strange and terrible adventure, saying that he could not 
but forgive the Marquis d’Ancy, as he was mad. ‘These papers he 
confided to one of his fellow-prisoners and a few hours later was sum- 
moned, with-a number of others, for execution. 

As the fatal car passed through the streets, for the third time his 
relentless enemy stood near, and as some slight delay stopped the car 
close to him, called out: 

“ Ah! Chevalier de Saint-Romain, where are you going in that 
carriage? Perhaps you are going to see your mistress, the Marquise 
d’Ancy ?” 

The look of triumph and hatred in his eyes revealed the truth: to 
the astonished and horror-stricken man as the car resumed its progress 
towards the place of execution, and Armand d’Ancy was avenged. 

He bought his vengeance dearly, however. For when at length, 
after the fall of Robespierre, the people grew weary of bloodshed, the 
brother he hated came forward and claimed the estates in consequence 
of the declared madness of the head of the family. 








A MADISON SQUARE 
ARABIAN NIGHT 


By O. Henry 


aunt O Carson Chalmers, in his apartment near the square, 

eDSayy/ Phillips brought the evening mail. Besides the 

eaeon routine correspondence there were two items. bear- 
ing the same foreign postmark. 

One of the incoming parcels contained a photo- 
graph of a woman. The other contajned an inter- 
minable letter, over which Chalmers hung, absorbed, 

d for a long time. The letter was from: another 
woman ; ntainéd poisoned barbs, sweetly dipped in honey, 
and feathered with innuendoes concerning the photographed woman. 

Chalmers tore this letter into a thousand bits and began to wear 
out his expensive rug by striding back and forth upon it. Thus an 
animal from the jungle acts when it is caged, and thus a caged man acts 
when he is housed in a jungle of doubt. 

By and by the restless mood was overcome. The rug was not an 
enchanted one. For sixteen feet he could travel along it; three thou- 
sand miles was beyond its power to aid. 

Phillips appeared. He never entered; he invariably appeared, 
like a well-oiled genie. 

* Will you dine here, sir, or out ? ” he asked. 

“Here,” said Chalmers, “and in half an hour.” He listened 
glumly to the January blasts making an Aeolian trombone of the empty 
street. 

“ Wait,” he said, to the disappearing genie. “ As I came home 
across the end of the square I saw many men standing there in rows. 
There was one mounted upon something, talking. Why do those men 
stand in rows, and why are they there ?” 

“ They are homeless men, sir,” said Phillips. ‘The man standing 
on the box tries to get lodging for them for the night. People come 
around to listen and give him money. Then he sends as many as the 
money will pay for to some lodging-housé. That is why they stand in 
rows; they get sent to bed in order as they come.” 

“By the time dinner is served,” said Chalmers, “‘ have one of these 
men here. He will dine with me.” | 

“ W-w-which——-,” began Phillips, stammering for the first time 
during his service. 3 Ske 
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“Choose one at random,” said Chalmers. “ You might see that 
he is reasonably sober—and a certain amount of cleanliness will not 
be held against him. That is all.” 

It was an unusual thing for Carson Chalmers to play the Caliph. 
But on that night he felt the inefficacy of conventional antidotes to 
melancholy. Something wanton and egregious, something high-flavoured 
and Arabian, he must have to lighten his mood. 

On the half-hour, Phillips had finished his duties as slave of the 
lamp. The waiters from the restaurant below had whisked aloft the 
delectable dinner. The dining-table, laid for two, glowed cheerily in 
the glow of the pink-shaded candles. 

And now Phillips, as though he ushered a cardinal—or held in 
charge a burglar—wafted in the shivering guest who had been haled 
from the line of mendicant lodgers. 

It is a common thing to call such men wrecks ; if the comparison 
be used here it is the specific one of a derelict come to grief through 
fire. Even yet some flickering combustion illuminated the drifting hulk. 
His face and hands had been recently washed—a rite insisted upon by 
Phillips as a memorial to the slaughtered conventions. In the candle- 
light he stood, a flaw in the decorous fittings of the apartment. His 
face was a sickly white, covered almost to the eyes with a stubble the 
shade of a red Irish setter’s coat. Phillips’s comb had failed to control 
the pale brown hair, long matted and conformed to the contour of a 
constantly worn hat. His eyes were full of a hopeless, tricky defiance 
like that seen in a cur’s that is cornered by his tormentors. His 
shabby coat was buttoned high, but a quarter inch of redeeming 
collar showed above it. His manner was singularly free from 
embarrassment when Chalmers rose from his chair across the round 


dining-table. 
“Tf you will oblige. me,” said the host, “I will be glad to have 


your company at dinner.” 

“My name is Plumer,” said the highway guest, in harsh and aggres- 
sive tones. “ If you’re like me, you like to know the name of the party 
you’re dining with.” 

“T was going on to say,” continued Chalmers somewhat hastily, 
“that mine is Chalmers. Will you sit opposite ? ” 

Plumer, of the ruffled plumes, bent his knees for Phillips to slide 
the chair beneath him. He had an air of having sat at attended boards 
before. Phillips set out the anchovies and olives. 

“ Good!” barked Plumer. “ Going to be in courses, is it? All 
right, my jovial ruler of Bagdad. I’m your Scheherezade all the way 
to the toothpicks. You’re the first Caliph with a genuine Oriental 
flavour I’ve struck since frost. What luck! And I was forty-third in 
line. I finished counting just as your welcome emissary arrived to,bid 
me to the feast. -I had about as much chance of getting a bed to-night 
as I have of being the next President. How will you have}the¥sad 
story of my life, Mr. Al Raschid—a chapter with each course or the 
whole edition with the cigars and coffee ?” 
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*‘ The situation does not seem a novel one to you,” said Chalmers 
with“a smile. 

» “ By the chin whiskers of the prophet—no! ” answered the guest. 
“‘ New York’s as full of cheap Haroun al Raschids as Bagdad is of fleas. 
I’ve been held up for my story with a loaded meal pointed at my head 
twenty times. Catch anybody in New York giving you something for 
nothing! They spell curiosity and charity with the same set of building 
blocks. Lots of ’em will stake you to a dime and chop-suey ; and a 
few of ’em will play Caliph to the tune of a top sirloin; but every one 
of ’em will stand over you till they screw your autobiography outZof 
you with foot-notes, appendix, and unpublished fragments. Oh, 
know what to do when I see victuals coming toward me in little old 
Bagdad-on-the-Subway. I strike the asphalt three times with my 
forehead and get ready to spiel yarns for my supper. I claim descent 
from the late Tommy Tucker, who was forced to hand out vocal harmony 
for his pre-digested wheaterina and spoopju.” 

“{ do not ask your story,” said Chalmers. “I tell you frankly 
that it was a sudden whim that prompted me to send for some stranger 
to dine with me. I assure you you will not suffer through any curiosity 
of mine.” 

“Oh, fudge!” exclaimed the guest, enthusiastically tackling his 
soup; “I don’t mind it a bit. I’m a regular Oriental magazine with 
a red cover and the leaves cut when the Caliph walks abroad. In fact, 
we fellows in the bed line have a sort of“union rate for things of this 
sort. Somebody’s always stopping and wanting to know what brought 
us down so low in the world. For a sandwich and a glass of beer I tell 
em that drink did it. For corned beef and cabbage and a cup of coffee 
I give ’em the hard-hearted landlord—six-months-in-the-hospital-lost-job 
story. A sirloin steak and a quarter for a bed gets the Wall Street 
tragedy of the swept-away fortune and the gradual descent, This is 
the first spread of this kind I’ve stumbled against. I haven’t got a 
story to fit it. I'll tell you what, Mr. Chalmers, I’m going to tell you 
the truth for this, if you’ll listen to it. It'll be harder for you to believe 
than the made-up ones.” . 

An hour later the Arabian guest lay back with a sigh of satisfaction 
while Phillips brought the coffee and cigars and cleared the table. 

“* Did you ever hear of Sherrard Plumer ? ” he asked, with a strange 
smile. 

“tT remember the name,” said Chalmers. ‘‘ He was a painter, I 
think, of a good deal of prominence a few years ago.” 

“Five years,” said the guest. ‘ Then I went down like a chunk 
of lead. I’m Sherrard Plumer! I sold the last portrait I painted for 
$2,000. After that I couldn’t have found a sitter for a gratis picture.” 

What was the trouble ? ” Chalmers could not resist asking. 

“ Funny thing,” answered Plumer, grimly. ‘“‘ Never quite under- 
stood it myself. For a while I swam like a cork. I broke into-the 
swell crowd and got commissions right ‘and left. The newspapers called 
me a fashionable painter, Then the funny things began to happen. 
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Whenever I finished a picture people would come to see it, and whisper 
and look queerly at one another. - 

“‘T soon found out what the trouble was. I had a knack of bringing 
out in the face of a portrait the hidden character. of the original. I 
don’t know how I did it—I painted what I saw—but I know it did me. 
Some of my sitters were fearfully enraged and refused their picturés. 
I painted the portrait of a very beautiful and popular society dame. 
When it was finished her husband looked at it with a peculiar expression 
on his face, and the next week he sued for divorce. 

“* T remember one case of a prominent banker who sat to me. While 
I had his portrait on exhibition in my studio an acquaintance of his 
came in to look at it. ‘ Bless me,’ says he, ‘ does he really look like 
that?’ I told him it was considered a faithful likeness. ‘I never 
noticed that expression about his eyes before,’ said he; ‘1 think P’ll 
drop down town and change my bank account.’ He did drop down, 
but the bank account was gone and so was Mr. Banker. 

“It wasn’t long till they put me out of business. People don’t 
want their secret meannesses shown up in a picture. They can smile 
and twist their own faces and deceive you, but the picture can’t. I 
couldn’t get an order for another picture, and I had to give up. I 
worked as a newspaper artist for a while, and then for a lithographer, 
but my work with them got me into the same trouble. If I drew from 
a photograph my drawing showed up characteristics. and expressions 
that you couldn’t find in the photo, but I guess they were in the original, 
all right. “The customers raised lively rows, especially the women, and 
I never could hold a job long. So I began to rest my weary head upon 
the breast of Old Booze for comfort. And pretty soon I was in the 
free-bed line and doing oral fiction for hand-outs among the food bazaars. 
Does the truthful statement weary thee, O Caliph? I can turn on the 
Wall Street disaster stop if you prefer, but that requires a tear, and 
I’m afraid I can’t hustle one up after that good dinner.” 

“No, no,” said Chalmers, earnestly, “ you interest me very much. 
Did all of your portraits reveal some unpleasant trait, or were there 
some that did not suffer from the ordeal of your peculiar brush ?” 

“Some? Yes,” said Plumer. ‘“ Children generally, a good many 
women and a sufficient number of men. Ail people aren’t bad, you 
know. When they were all right the pictures were all right. As I said, 
I don’t explain it, but [I’m telling you facts.” 

On Chalmers’s writing-table lay the photograph that he had re- 
ceived that day in the foreign mail. Ten minutes later he had Plumer 
at work making a sketch from it in pastels. At the end of an hour the 
artist rose and stretched wearily. 

“It’s done,” he yawned. ‘“ You’ll excuse me for being so long. 
I got interested in the job. Lordy! but Pm tired. No bed last night, 
you know. Guess it’ll have to be good night now, O Commander of the 
Faithful ! ” 

Chalmers went as far as the door with him and slipped some bills 
into his hand. 
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“Oh!- T’ll take ’em,” said Plumer. “ All that’s included in the 
fall, Thanks! And for the very good dinner. I shall sleep on feathers 
to-night and dream of Bagdad. I hope it won’t turn out to be a dream 
in the morning. Farewell, most excellent.Caliph ! ” 

Again Chalmers paced restlessly upon his rag. -But his beat lay 
as far from the table whereon lay the pastel sketch as the room would 
permit. Twice, thrice, he tried to approach it, but failed. He could 
see the dun and gold and brown of the colours, but there was a wall 
about it built by his fears that kept him at a distance. He sat down 
and tried to calm himself. He sprang up and rang for Phillips. 

“‘ There is a young artist in this building,” he said, “‘ —a Mr. Reine- 
man—do you know which is his apartment ? ” 

* Top floor, front, sir;”-said Phillips. 

““Go up and ask him to favour me with his presence here for a 
few minutes,” 

Reineman came at once, Chalmers introduced himself, 

“‘ Mr. Reineman,”’ said he, “ there is a little pastel sketch on yonder 
table. I would be glad. if you will give me your opinion of it as to its 
artistic merits and as a picture.” 

The young artist advanced to the table and took up the sketch. 
Chalmers half-turned away, leaning upon the back of a chair. 

“ How—do—you—find it ?”’ he asked, slowly. 

** As a drawing,” said the artist, “I can’t praise it enough. It’s 
the work-of a master—bold and fine and true. It puzzles mea little ; 
I haven’t seen any pastel work near as good in years.” 

“The face, man—the subject—the original—what would you say 
of that ?” 

*“ The face,” said Reineman, “ is the face of one of God’s own angels. 
May I ask who——” 

“My wife!” shouted Chalmers, wheeling and pouncing upon the 
astonished artist, gripping his hand and pounding his back. “She is 
travelling in Europe. Take that sketch, boy, and paint the picture of 
your life from it, and leave the price to me.” 
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PE|GAMEMNON K. KULE was a 
f4 typical American multi-million- 
aire. Probably the richest man 
in all the world. His only pos- 
sible rival was Septimus B. Faice, 
and the two were fast friends. 
Between them they controlled 
St “J combinations which commanded 
the entire land of f the globe, so that if they chose to 
say to any unhappy wretch “ Git off our Earth,” the 

poor devil would have no choice except to “ git.” 
Agamemnon K. Kule was the son of com- 
paratively poor parents, but had early given proof 
of his remarkable abilities. As a schoolboy his corner in ice-creams 
was splendidly engineered, and his bullish movement with regard 
to chocolates he himself deems to have contained the germ of all 
his later successes. Septimus B. Faice, on the other hand, started 
with the advantage of the modest million left him by his father. 
Kule’s fortune was founded upon his superb manipulation of 
his Handkerchief Trust. Starting in a small haberdashery establish- 
ment, he gradually gained control of every handkerchief and every 
handkerchief-producing factory in the world. Then he stopped pro- 
duction till handkerchiefs became very scarce, and at that apt moment 
his secret agents spread everywhere the microbe of the cold-in-the- 
head. Imagine a sneezing and a handkerchief-less society! It was im- 


possible, detestable, horrible! Kule had the world in his grip. He 
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decided to sell no more handkerchiefs, but to lend them out at a weekly 
rental ; his agents from all parts of the world send him millions of dollars 
every week. So vast is his organisation that he reckons that he is robbed 
of at least thirty million dollars every year by unscrupulous agents. 
But what is it to him! 

Faice’s great triumph was the Law Trust, by which he got into one 
vast combination every barrister in the States. From that moment not 
only could no action of any sort be brought, but, worst of all, no wife 
cos divorce her husband without paying the exorbitant fees of the 

rust. 

Therefore I am but right in claiming that Agamemnon K. Kule 
and Septimus B. Faice were two of the most powerful men on the civilised 
globe; yet both had one and the same weakness. Proud citizens of 
that mighty Republic whose boast is its equality, they worshipped a 
title—they grovelled before a title. Great, then, was the joy and pride 
of Kule when his only daughter became engaged to the Duke of Starch. 

The nobility of the Starch family dated back to Roman times. His 
ancestress was the pretty laundress who “ got up” to perfection the 
spotless linen of the Emperor Severus, during that imperial dandy’s 
residence in Britain; therefore, he honoured her with a title. 
The Starch title had been confirmed by Edwin, King of Northumbria, 
and by William Rufus. Starch, it is true, had a list of creditors that 
was even longer than his pedigree; but what did that matter? The 
thing that did matter was the terrible discovery that there existed in 
Britain a ducal family that claimed an even longer descent. The Duke 
of Liver derived his proud title from an ancestor who had betrayed 
his countrymen to Julius Cesar, and who, joining the Roman side, had ' 
married a lady attached to their camp. The title had been confirmed 
by no less a person than Alfred the Great, and was afterwards ratified 
by William the Conqueror. It was indeed awe-inspiring; and none of 
the countless creditors of the Liver family ever dared ask for a penny 
of their money. 

No sooner had Agamemnon K. Kule realised the superior antiquity 
of the Liver title than he at once commanded his daughter (whom 
usually he delighted to humour to the uttermost of her countless whims) 
to break off the engagement with the Duke of Starch and to engage 
herself forthwith to the Duke of Liver. She was not devoid of heart, 
and had acquired a sort of trumped-up tolerant fondness for the man 
who had arranged to exchange his title for her dollars at the altar. So 
she felt the delicacy of the situation, but she knew her duty and was 
willing, if need be, to die in the cause of fashion. When the grim Agamem- 
non of legend offered up his daughter, Iphigenia, as a sacrifice, I wonder 
if she bargained for a new and elegant costume in which to lie as she 
gave herself to the knife? The “ Sacrificial style” probably became 
“the mode”; perhaps our evening dress is directly descended from 
it. When Starch heard the dreadful news he was hit—hard hit. “ Isn’t 
this a bit below the belt, Victoria ? ” he asked, ruefully ; “ and isn’t it 
a bit rough on my creditors? I must think of them, you know; and 
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then it’s in all the papers! Confound it, Vic, it’s doosid below the belt, 
you know !/” 
You “don’t mention your blighted affections in the bill.” 

“A man doesn’t care to expose his heart on these occasions,” he 
replied loftily, if somewhat vaguely. In spite of herself, she was touched, 
and answered more kindly: 

“It’s been quite sweet to be engaged to you, Starch, dear, and if it 
wasn’t for Miss Faice I’d let it stand. She’s a sweet girl, and my best 
friend; but I know quite well that if I let Liver escape, she'll -have 
him! So do be a pal, Starch, and take it lying down.” 

The Duke of Starch made no audible reply, but as he walked away 
he muttered to himself : . 

“ Take it lying down, indeed! - She, the issue of a Trust by a hand- 
kerchief dealer, and that’s how she talks to blue blood and a boy of the 
bulldog breed! But I’ll beat her at her own game yet. Let me think 
now! I have it!!!!” 

So great was his joy in his sudden inspiration that he so far forgot 
himself as to slap his own thigh. He hired a hansom, drove to a large 


wholesale store, told the cabby to wait, entered at one door and rushed 
out by another. Shillings were rare. In another minute he was safe 
in the digs. of his old chum, the Duke of Liver. 

“Liver,” he said, “come to the Innocence Theatre with me to- 


night. I’m good for two stalls.” 


“ But ” began Liver. 

“It’s simply ripping, bally ripping! You must come!” said 
Starch, and his vehemence brooked mo refusal. 

Need we record the result in these days of wireless telegraphy ? 

The ballet at the Innocence was its pride. It was a ballet, gorgeous 
both as a whole and in detail. At the very outset, Liver fell over head 
and heels in love with Miss Baby Lilywhite, the pearl of the front’ row. 
Events moved quickly. After the first scene he went “ behind,” pro- 
posed, and was refused. After the second scene he proposed again, and 
was accepted. After the third scene she ordered her trousseau by 
telephone. After the fourth scene she interviewed thirty reporters, 
giving them full details as to the trousseau. After the fifth scene the 
Archbishop arrived in his motor-car and married them on the spot. 
After the sixth scene the trousseau was delivered in six pantechnicon 
vans. After the seventh and last scene, the secret having leaked out, 
despite the fact that there had been no delay in the performance, the 
audience yelled for the happy pair, and they, together with modestly- 
selected specimens of the trousseau, were exhibited to the most wildly 
enthusiastic crowd London had ever seen. 

Agamemnon K. Kule and his daughter happened to have been 
occupying a box. After the performance the Duke of Starch coolly 
presented himself. Victoria squeezed his hand enthusiastically. 

You did it beautifully, wonderfully,” she whispered. “ You are 
the first man who has ever beaten me, and I love you.” 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH By Miss Maria Hirt 
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OT without a reason~is it. that a saying becomes 
popular. Not without a cause does a town or 
locality come by a reputation, Thus, it is said 
of the people of Soye that they are a wily lot. 
The saying has long been in vogue, and—if you 
care to hear—I will tell you how it came about. 

A peasant of the village, finding himself at his 

— last hour, wished—as was the pious custom of 
thd times—to bestow upon his wife by will a mark of his faithful attach- 
ment. 

“I bequeath,” said he, “ to my wife, my horse and my dog.” They 
were the best of his possessions. “‘ But I must also think of my soul. 
The horse is of value even if the dog is not; to my wife,most willingly 
do I leave both, but, to my bequest I add a condition, a simple one. 1 
will explain: She must sell the 
horse and, without making any 
deduction, must hand over the 
proceeds of the sale to the Prior 
of Lieu-Croissant, that he may 
pray for the repose of my soul. 
As for the dog, I leave her free 
to do as she likes with it.” 

Shortly afterwards, the good 
man died, and God knows how 
his widow mourned him! “ May 
God give him glory,” she piously 
said; and through respect for 
his last wishes she took the horse 
and dog to the nearest fair, which 
was at Clerval. 

A man from a part of the 
country that is called Ajoie, was 
wandering round the fair, and, 
noticing the horse, offered the 
widow one hundred écus for it. 

“That is a good offer,” said 
she, “ but I cannot sell the one 
animal without the other. Will 
you take both ? ” . “*QNE HUNDRED ECUS D’oR,’” 











‘“‘ THE GOOD MAN DIED, AND GOD KNOWS HOW HIS WIDOW MOURNED HIM,” 
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“Oh, no!” said the would-be purchaser. ‘ Your dog would be of 
no use to me.” 

“ Well,” said she, “let us settle the matter in this way: For one 
hundred écus you will take the dog, and for one écu only you can have 
the horse.” . 

“‘ The bridle is new,”’ remarked the man, “ and there is a bell on the 
collar. Done—I agree. It is a curious way of doing business, but, as 
I am getting a good bargain it is all right!” 

As for the sharp-witted widow, she duly called on the Prior of Lieu- 
Croissant, handed him the écu, telling him it was the money she had 
received for the sale of her husband’s horse, which, in accordance with 
his last wishes, she had sold that a prayer might be said for his ever- 
lasting welfare. 

As may easily be conceived, the incident caused tongues to wag in 
all the country round. 

The nickname of “ The Wily One ” was given to the widow, by which 
epithet she was ever afterwards known, and her sharp wit being passed 
on and attached by the malicious to the people of her village, the saying 
remains to this day— 


“ As wily as the People of Soye.” 


By Ecrrton Grey 


EN over vale and lea 
The amber lights fade slowly, 
And the eventide, 
All perfumed, breathes of you ; 
Then, heart’s delight, 
Sweet are your lips for me, 
When swift the shadows fall, 

Bringing me—You ! 


And when, beyond the sea, 
The pearl-dawn opens slowly, 
And the world awakes, 
Radiant, and glad of you; 
Then, heart's delight, 
Loveflights your eyes for me, 
And3Life to me means Love, 
And Love means—You ! 
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By E. Frrevcu 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


The darkest, strangest mystery 
I ever read, or heern, or see, 
Is ‘long of a drink at Taggart’s Hall— 
Tom ‘Taggart’s of Gilgal. 
Hay, 


” 


™SJADDY ROACHOAK was leaning upon the shiny- 
“J topped counter in the Commercial Hotel, and his 
attitude was one of contemplation. His elbows 
rested upon the polished zinc sheeting, and _ his 
hands supported his massive head, But his 
thoughts were upon a cubical box underneath. 

Paddy wanted a “draw” for his hotel, and 
es he had hit upon a plan. 

Of course, as you all know, Paddy Roachoak was ex-champion 
heavyweight of Australia when ht went into the hotel business, so he 
could afford to have an enchanted bar, with but small risk to himself. 

One wants to be an ex-champion at something (boxing or running 
for preference) if one decides to become a public practical joker. 

Now who would be the first victim ? 

Paddy gazed reflectively through where the paint-frost had been 
worn from the window, which bore the mystic sign, “BAR,” but 
nought could he see save the store opposite, and the hot sunshine 
beating upon the street. 

This room was seldom empty; always someone was thirsty, or 



































The Enchanted Bar 


imagined he was. Surely somebody would be in presently—the room 
must have been nearly ten minutes without taking a shilling. 

Past the window slowly sauntered a form. ~ 

And Paddy smiled an instant, for it was old Joe Jefferson. He 
would be in in a few seconds, and he would be the first victim. 

Swiftly Paddy took a shilling from the till and laid it on the counter, 
and when the old man swung open the'door and walked in he saw Paddy 
sitting at his account books in his tiny “ office” off the bar. 

Oid Joe traversed the room, but so busy was Paddy turning over 
pages, that he apparently did not hear ‘the visitor behind him. 

Then Jefferson’s eye caught the shiny “bob” upon the shiny 
bar. He sidled to queen _— - — 
it gently, looking ; i 
about the bar-room, 
and __ accidentally 
his hand {came 
down upon the 
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‘ ONLY I FEEL 
A BIT WOMPY 
‘THIS 
MORNIN’.”” 


bagger chanced 
upon him—God 
rest his soul, poor 
Paddy!) the ex- 
champion swore 
that he saw old 
Joe’s bootsoles 
above the counter, 
so high did he 
leap. 

Paddy jumped 
up with never a 
smile, and watched 
the old man’s look 
half of terror, rest 
bewilderment, as 
he clung to the counter and bucked spasmodically. 

Then he stopped the current and asked, “ What’s up?” 

It took the hardened sinner a moment to collect himself, then ne 
answered off-hand, “ I tho’t that ther dorg o’ yours was goin’ ter mouthe 
me.” 

There was no dog present, but Paddy let that pass, as he replied 
sternly, “No, you old skunk, you tried to shake my enchanted bob, 
and got left.” eae 

Joe was still shaking, pale and frightened. “I didn’t see yer 
blankey bob, an’ I ain’t a skunk—skunks only comes from Americer,” 


he retorted. 
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“ All right, Joe. No offence. Say, they talk a lot of this America. 
Ever been there ? ” 

“My oath!” said the old man. 

“ Thought so!” added Paddy. 

. “Why?” 
***Cos that’s where the skunks come from }” 
Old Joe snorted and started out of the bar at an amble, 
but Paddy called him back. “I was only jokin’—have a 
drink.” 

Joe gulped it down. “I wouldn’t a’ took it,” he said proudly, 
“only I feel a bit wompy this mornin’,” and went out. 

Paddy thought, “ It'll be a real good draw, I reckon, when I get 
sure of my work, and it’ll rid me of that sort of customer a lot.” 

The door swung open, and who should come in but Sam Weaver 
with two bearded cattle-men that were down on pinkeye from Kimberley. 

At that time—and one must remember it was in the early days of 
the West—Sam Weaver was proprietor of The Pearlers. 

What kind of house he fost I cannot picture even in my wildest 
dreams. He was raised to stockwork, as was I a couple of decades later. 
Even now you cannot beat him as a cattle man, though he still suffers 
from a fall he received one night three years ago in the lead of a mob 
of rushing steers. 

But Sam Weaver, a publican and sinner? No! I can’t even 
fancy it. 

I have never dared to ask him how he fared at hotel-keeping, but 
I note he is back with the cattle again. 

Still, those were the early days of the West, and maybe a rough and 
ready hostelry would meet with acclamation from pioneers also rough 
and ready. 

Anyhow, those who knew him and could stand roughness, would 
certainly go to Sam’s. Nothing so certain. 

But I am not here to criticise the probabilities of Sam’s house- 
keeping, which, for aught I know, may have been “ just the thing.” 
He has but now entered the Commercial with two from. Kimberley. 

“ Just the man I'd like to see,” greeted Paddy. “I have here a 
blooming enchanted bar, and I want someone to enjoy the sport.” 

The trio sat and drank, listening to the tale told, with true Irish 
wit, and laughed a great deal. 

Enter a young man of good physique, but of somewhat nervous 
appearance and eyes slightly bloodshot. 

He glanced sheepishly this and that side and came up to the bar 
for beer. Paddy, ready for business, drew off a pewter and slammed 
it on the counter. 

He of the thirst grasped it, and jumped exceedingly. One could 
see he was very bad. He writhed and wriggled, but could not even lift 
the mug from the bar, and though his hand seemed partly paralysed, 
it trembled until the pot at last began to buck like all the brumbies in 
the scrub, and the beer flew all directions. 
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Then the young man got better and relinquished the pot, 

All eyes were fixed upon him as though he had been a magnet, but 
he met their gaze with blanched cheek and twitching lip. 

He still looked awfully ill, and swayed when he let go the bar. 

Then his eyes seemed to stare at just nothing; he 
limply made his way to a corner and sat down. 

A moment there was silence. 

Then, “ You been drinking, ain’t you ? ” reproved 
Paddy. 

“ Yes,” admitted the culprit, “ but I didn’t reckon 
I was bad as that. I”—he gulped—“‘I had a fit 
jus’ now. No, I never been so bad before—never half so blooming 
bad. Tll—I’ll swear off if I git over this. I’m about broke, an’ I’m 
off back to the Fields if I git right—but I doubt I won’t.” 

“Nonsense, man!” said Sam. “ What you want is a drink. I'll 
stand you one. You'd be all right if you’d drunk the last instead of 
chucking it all round the bar. There you are ”—as Paddy put a refill 
on the counter, “ you have another try.” 

In his nervous state of health the young man was thoroughly fright- 
ened, but he thanked Sam and approached the liquid delicacy. 

One could see his fingers were tingling to grasp the measure, but 
his hand hovered aloft. His brow broke out in a profuse perspiration, 
and he fell back a pace or two, fearful lest the horror should again clutch 
him. 

“It’s all right,” said Paddy, picking up the pot and slamming it 
down reassuringly. “It’s you that’s wompy. The drink’s good. 
Come, now, wrap around it.” 

This brought courage, and the victim manfully grasped his nettle. 
Alas! it was he who “ soft as silk” remained. : 

His eyes were big and pathetic—doglike in his extremity, as he 
turned his gaze now one way, now another. He seemed quite limp like 
a dead snake, though he apparently clung to the bar, while his body 
and legs flew out like a flag in a fitful wind, his heels meeting with the 
explosion of a stockwhip. 

It was really terrible, but the onlookers were fascinated as they 
watched, and not one smiled. 
The victim said no word; only his looks spoke. 
Ithink when one has been in the nether place for a 
while he will acquire the same look worn by that young 
man—a look which tells of a torture so awful that the 
comprehension fails to grasp it, so that it becomes no 
more a pain, but rather a merciful blank. 
The ex-champion looked like Cleopatra watching the 
death-throes of a slave in one of her famous poisoning cases. 
He noted every minute detail. 


Then he switched off the battery. 
* * *. dl x 


When the young man arose from the recumbent position intg which 
F 
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with a great cry he had fallen, he was placed upon a chair and given 
several glasses of beer to recoup his health. These, on Sam’s advice, 
he steadied to his mouth by means of a long handkerchief running on 
the pulley principle round the back of the neck, one end of the fabric 
held against the glass, the other end in the left hand, which pulled, 
thus drawing t» liquor steadily to its proper goal—an ingenious con- 
trivance. 

By-and-bye he arose, apologised for having had the horrors, and 
thanked the assemblage for being kind to him. 

He vowed that he would seek the Gold Fields immediately and 
swear off drink for ever. Then, with a furtive glance at the terrible 
counter, he swayed gracefully on to the gleaming street. 

In the evening Sam saw him in a bar up-town with other thirsty 
heroes. 

“?*T wasn’t me ’tall th’t w’s wompy—it’s th’r brooming bar th’t’s 
harnted. Th’t’s wh’tis!” he was explaining. 

* * * * 


I was in the Commercial the other day, but it has no enchanted bar 
now. Those days, like Paddy Roachoak, are dead and done. 
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SEPTIMUS 


By Witu1am J. Locke 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


S soon as a woman knows what she wants she generally gets 
it. Some philosophers assert that her methods are cir- 
cuitous ; others, on the other hand, maintain that she rides 
in a bee-line towards the desired object, galloping ruthlessly 
over conventions, susceptibilities, hearts, and such-like 
obstacles. All, however, agree that she is unscrupulous, 
.that the wish of the woman is the politely insincere wish 
of the Deity, and that she pursues her course with a serene 
sureness unknown to man. It is when a woman does not 

know what she wants that she baffles the philosopher, just as the ant in her aimless 
discursiveness, baffles the entomologist. Of course, if the philosopher has guessed 
her unformulated desire, then things are easy for him, and he can discourse with 
certitude on feminine vagaries as Rattenden did on the journeyings of Zora Middle- 
mist. He has the word of the enigma. But to the woman herself, her state of 
mind is an exasperating puzzle, and to her friends, philosophic or otherwise, her 
consequent actions are disconcerting. 

Zora went to California, where she was hospitably entertained, and shown 
the sights of several vast neighbourhoods. She peeped into the Chinese quarter 
at San Francisco, and visited the Yosemite Valley. Attentive young men strewed 
her path with flowers and candy. Young women vowed her eternal devotion. 
She came into touch with the intimate problems of the most wonderful social organ- 
ism the world has ever seen, and was confronted with stupendous works of nature 
and illimitable solitudes wherein the soul stands appalled. She also ate a great 
quantity of peaches. When her visit to the Callenders had come to’an end she 
armed herself with introductions and started off by herself to see America. She 
travelled across the continent, beheld the majesty of Niagara and the bewildering 
life of New York. She went to Washington and Boston. In fact, she learned 
many things about a great country which were very good for her to know, receiving 
impressions with the alertness of a sympathetic intellect and pigeon-holing them 
with feminine conscientiousness for future reference. 

It was all very pleasant, healthful, and instructive ;. but it no more helped 
her in her quest than gazing at the jewellers’ windows in the Rue de la Paix. Snow- 
capped Sierras and crowded tramcars were equally unsuggestive of a mission in 
life. In the rare moments which activity allowed her for depression, she began 
to wonder whether she was not chasing the phantom of a wild goose. A damsel 
to whom in a moment of expansion she revealed the object of her journeying, ex- 
claimed; “ What other mission in life has a woman than to spend money and look 
beautiful ? ” 

Zora laughed incredulously. ' 

“You’ve accomplished half already, for you do look beautiful,” said the damsel. 
“ The other half is easy.” 

“ But if you haven’t much money to spend?” 

“Spend somebody else’s, Lord! If I had your beauty I’d just walk down 
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Wall Street and pick up a millionaire between my finger and thumb, and carry 


him off right away.” 
When Zora suggested that life perhaps might have some deeper significance, 


the maiden answered : 
“ Life is like the school child’s idea of a parable—a heavenly story (if you’ve 


lots of money) with no earthly meaning.” 
“ Don’t you ever go down beneath the surface of things ?” asked Zora. 
“ If you dig down far enough into the earth,” replied the damsel, “ you come 


If you bore down deep enough into life you come to tears. My dear, 
And 


to water. 
I’m going to dance on the surface and have a good time as long as I can. 


I guess you’re doing the same.” 

“IT suppose I am,” said Zora. And she felt ashamed of herself. 

At Washington, fate gave her an opportunity of attaining the other half of 
the damsel’s idea. An elderly senator of enormous wealth préposed marriage 
and offered her half-a-dozen motor-cars, a few palaces, and most of the two hemi- 
spheres. She declined. 


“If I were young would you marry me?” 
Zora’s beautiful shoulders gave the tiniest shrug of uncertainty. Perhaps her 


young friend was right and the command of the earth was worth the slight penalty 
of a husband. She was tired and disheartened at finding herself no nearer to the 
heart of things than when she had left Nunsmere. Her attitude towards the once 


unspeakable sex had imperceptibly changed. She no longer blazed with indig- 


nation when a man made love to her. 
looking at cataracts or lunching with ambassadors. 


She even found it more agreeable than 
Sometimes she wondered 


why. The senator she treated very tenderly. 
“1 don’t know. How can I tell ?” she said, a moment or two after the shrug. 


“* My heart is young,” said he. 

Zora met his eyes for the millionth part of a second and turned her head away, 
deeply sorry for him. The woman’s instinctive look dealt instantaneous death to 
his hopes. It was one more enactment of the tragedy of the bald head and the 
grey beard. He spoke with pathetic bitterness. Like Don Ruy Gomez da Silva 
in “ Hernani,” he gave her to understand that now, when a young fellow passed 
him in the street, he would give up all his motor-cars and all his colossal canned- 
salmon business for the young fellow’s raven hair and bright eye. 

“Then you would love me. I could make you.” 

* What is love, after all ? ” asked Zora. 

The elderly senator looked wistfully through the years over an infinite welter 
of salmon-tins, seeing nothing else. 

“It’s the meaning of life,” said he. “ I’ve discovered it too late.” 

He went away sorrowful, and Zora saw the vanity of great possessions. 

On the homeward steamer she had as a travelling companion a young English- 
man whom she had met at Los Angeles, one Anthony Dasent, an engineer of some 
distinction. He was bronzed and healthy and lithe-limbed. She liked him because 
he had brains and looked her squarely in the face. On the first evening of the 
voyage a slight lurch of the vessel caused her to slip, and she would have fallen 
had he not caught her by the arms, For the first time she realised how strong a 
man could be. It was a new sensation, not unpleasurable, and in thanking him 
she blushed. He remained with her on deck and talked of their Californian friends 
and the United States. The next day he established himself by her side and dis- 
coursed on the sea and the sky, human aspirations, the discomforts of his cabin, 
and a belief in eternal punishment. The day after that he told her of his ambitions, 
and showed her photographs of his mother and sisters. After that they exchanged 
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views on the discipline of loneliness. His profession, he observed, took him to 
the waste places of the earth, where there was never a woman to cheer him, and 
when he came back to England he returned to a hearth equally unconsoled. Zora 
began to pity his forlorn condition. To build strong bridges and lay down rail- 
roads was a glorious thing for a man to do; to do it without sweetheart or wife 
was nothing less than heroic. 

In the course of time he told her that she was the most beautiful woman he 
had ever met. He expressed his admiration of the gold flecks in her brown eyes 
and the gleams of gold in her hair when it was caught by the sun. He also wished 
that his sisters could have their skirts cut like hers and could learn the art of tying 
a veil over a hat. Then he took to scowling on inoffensive young men who fetched 
her wraps and lent her their binoculars. He declared one of them to be an unmiti- 
gated ass, to throw whom overboard would be to insult the Atlantic. And then 
Zora recognised that he was stolidly in love with her after the manner of his stolid 
kind. She felt frightened, and accused herself of coquetry. Her sympathy with 
his barren existence had perhaps overstepped the boundaries of politeness. She 
had raised false hopes in a young and ingenuous bosom. She worked herself up 
to a virtuous pitch of self-reprobation and flagellated herself soundly, taking the 
precaution, however, of wadding the knots of the scourge with cotton-wool. After 
all, was it her fault that a wholesome young Briton should fall in love with her? 
She remembered Rattenden’s uncomfortable words on the eve of her first pilgrimage : 
“ Beautiful women like yourself, radiating feminine magnetism, worry a man 
exceedingly. You don’t let him go about in peace, so why should he let you ? ” 

So Zora came face to face with the eternal battle of the sexes. She stamped 
her foot, in the privacy of her cabin, and declared the principle to be horrid and 
primeval, and everything that was most revolting to a woman who had earnestly 
set forth to discover the highest things of life. For the remainder of the voyage 
she avoided Anthony Dasent’s company as much as possible, and lest he should 
add jealousy to the gloom in which he enveloped himself, sought unexciting joys 
in the society of a one-eyed geologist who discoursed playfully on the foraminifera 
of the Pacific slope. 

One day Dasent came on her alone, and burst out wrathfully : 

“* Why are you treating me like this ? ” 

“ Like what ?” 

** You are making a fool of me. I’m not going to stand it.” 

Then she realised that when the average mamdoes not get what he wants exactuy 
when he wants it, he loses his temper. She soothed him according to the better 
instincts of her sex, but resolved to play no more with elementary young Britons. 
One-eyed geologists were safer companions. The former pitched their hearts into 
her lap; the latter, like Pawkins, the geologist of the Pacific slope, gave her boxes 
of fossils. She preferred the fossils. You could do what you liked with them— 
throw them overboard when the donor was not looking, or leave them behind in 
a railway carriage, or take them home and present them to the Vicar who collected 
butterflies, beetles, ammonites and tobacco stoppers. But an odd assortment of 
hearts to a woman who does not want them is really a confounded nuisance. Zora 
was very much relieved when Dasent, after eating an enormous breakfast, bade 
her a tragic farewell at Gibraltar. 


It was a cloudless afternoon when she steamed into Marseilles. The barren 
rock islands on the east rose blue-grey from a blue sea. To the west lay the Isles 
of Frioul and the island of the Chateau d’If, with its prison lying grim and long 
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on the crest, In front the busy port, the white noble city crowned by the church 
of Notre Dame de la Garde standing sentinel against the clear sky. 

Zora stood on the crowded deck watching the scene, touched as she always was 
by natural beauty, but sad at heart. Marseilles, within four-and-twenty hours of 
London, meant home. Although she intended to continue her wanderings to 
Naples and Alexandria, she felt that she had come to the end of her journey. It 
had been as profitless as the last. Pawkins, by her side, pointed out the geological 
feature of the rocks. She listened vaguely and wondered whether she was to bring 
him home tied to her chariot as she had brought Septimus Dix and Clem Sypher. 
The thought of Sypher drew her heart to Marseilles. 

“I wish I were landing here like you, and going straight home,” she said, in- 
terrupting the flow of scientific information. “ I’ve already been to Naples,.and I 
shall find nothing I want at Alexandria.” 

“ Geologically, it’s not very interesting,” said Pawkins. 

“I’m afraid prehistoric antiquity doesn’t make my pulses beat faster.” 

“ That’s the advantage of it.” 

“One might just as well be a fossil oneself.” 

“Much better,” said Pawkins, who had read Schopenhauer. 

“You are not exhilarating to a depressed woman,” said Zora, with a laugh. 

“I am sorry,” he replied stiffly. “I was trying to entertain you.” 

He regarded her severely out of his one eye and edged away, as if he repented 
having wasted his time over so futile an organism as a woman. But her feminine 
magnetism drew him back. 

“T’m rather glad you are going on to Alexandria,” he remarked, in a tone 
of displeasure, and before she could reply, he marched off to look after his luggage. 

Zora’s eyes followed him until he disappeared, then she shrugged her shoulders. 
Apparently one-eyed geologists were as unsafe as elementary young Britons and 
opulent senators. She felt unfairly treated by Providence. It was maddening 
to realise herself as of no use in the universe except to attract the attention of the 
opposite sex. She clenched her hands in impotent anger. There was no mission 
on earth which she could fulfil. She thought enviously of Cousin Jane. 

The steamer entered the harbour; the passengers for Marseilles landed, and 
the mail was brought aboard. There was only one letter for Mrs. Middlemist. 
It bore the Nunsmere postmark. She opened it and found the tail of the little 
china dog. 

She looked at it for a moment wonderingly as it lay absurdly curled in the 
palm of her hand, and then she burst into tears, The thing was so grotesquely 
trivial. It meant so much. It was a sign and a token falling as it were from the 
sky into the midst of her despairing mood, rebuking her, summoning her, declaring 
an unknown mission which she was bound to execute. It lay in her hand like a 
bit of Destiny, inexorable, unquestionable, silently compelling her forthwith to 
the human soul that stood in great need of her. Fate had granted the wish she 
had expressed to the one-eyed geologist. She landed at Marseilles and sped home- 
wards by the night train, her heart torn with anxiety for Septimus. 

All night long, the rhythmic clatter of the train shaped itself into the burden 
of her words to him: “ If ever you want me badly, send me the tail and T’il come 
to you from any distance.” She had spoken them half-jestingly, all tenderly. 
That evening she had loved him “ in a sort of way,” and now that he had sent for 
her, the love returned. The vivid experiences of the past months which had blinded 
her to the quieter light of home faded away into darkness. Septimus, in urgent 
need, Emmy and Clem Sypher filled her thoughts. She felt thankful that Sypher, 
strong and self-reliant, was there to be her ally, should her course with Septimus 
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be difficult. Between them they could surely rescue the ineffectual being from 
whatever dangers assailed him. But what could they be? The question racked 
her. Did it concern Emmy? A child, she knew, had just been born. A chill 
fear crept on her lest some tragedy had occurred through Septimus’s folly. From 
him any outrageous senselessness might be expected, and Emmy herself was scarcely 
less irresponsible than her babe. She reproached herself for having suggested 
his marriage with Emmy. Perhaps in his vacant way he had acted-entirely on 
her prompting. The marriage was wrong. Two helpless children should never 
have taken on themselves the graver duties of life towards each other and future 
generations. 

If it were a case in which a man’s aid were necessary, there stood Sypher, a 
gréat pillar of comfort. Unconsciously she compared him with the men with whom 
she had come in contact during her travels, and she had met many of great charm 
and strength and knowledge. For some strange reason which she could not analyse, 
he towered above them all, though in each separate quality of character others 
whom she could name surpassed him far. She knew his faults, and in her lofty 
way smiled at them. Her character as goddess or guardian angel, or fairy Patroness 
of the Cure, she had assumed with the graciousness ‘of a grown-up lady playing 
charades at a children’s party. His occasional lapses from the traditions of her 
class jarred on her fine susceptibilities. Yet there, in spite of all, he stood rooted 
in her life, a fact, a puzzle, a pride and a consolation. The other men paled into 
unimportant ghosts before him, and strayed shadowy through the limbo of her 
mind. Till now she had not realised it. Septimus, however, had always dwelt in 
her heart, like a stray dog whom she had rescued from vagrancy. He did not count 
as aman. Sypher did. 

Thus, during the long, tedious hours of the journey home, the two were curiously 
mingled in her anxious conjectures, and she had no doubt that Sypher and herself, 
the strong and masterful, would come to the deliverance of the weak. 


Septimus, who had received a telegram from Marseilles, waited for her train 
at Victoria. In order to ensure being in time he had arrived a couple of hours too 
soon, and patiently wandered about the station. Now and then he stopped before 
the engines of trains at rest, fascinated, as he always was, by perfect mechanism. 
A driver, dismounting from the cab, and seeing him lost in admiration of the engine, 
passed him a civil word, to which Septimus, always courteous, replied. They talked 
further. 

“I see you’re an engineer, sir,” said the driver, who found himself in con- 
versation with an appreciative expert. 

“* My father was,” said Septimus. “ But I could never get up in time for my 
examinations. Examinations seem so silly. Why should you tell a set of men 
what they know already?” 

The grimy driver expressed the opinion that examinations were necessary. 
He who spoke had passed them. Z 

“ I suppose you can get up at any time”? Septimus remarked enviously. “ Some- 
body ought to invent a machine for those who can’t.” 

* You only want an alarum clock,” said the driver. 

Septimus shook his head. “ They’re no good. I tried one once, but it made 
such a dreadful noise that I threw a boot at it.” 

** Did that stop it?” 

“No,” murmured Septimus. “ The boot hit another clock on the mantel- 
piece, a Louis Quinze clock, and spoiled it. -I did get up, but I found the method 
too expensive, so I never tried it again.” 
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The engine of an outgoing train blew off steam, and the resounding din deafened 
the station. Septimus held his hands to his ears. The driver grinned. 

“T can’t stand that noise,” Septimus explained, when it was over. ‘“ Once 
I tried to work out an invention for modifying it. It was a kind of combination 
between a gramophone and an orchestrion. You stuck it inside, somewhere, and 
instead of the awful screech a piece of music would come out of the funnel. In 
fact, it might have gone on playing all the time the train was in motion. It would 
have been so cheery for the drivers, wouldn’t it ?” 

The unimaginative mechanic, whose wits were scattered by this fantastic pro- 
position, used his bit of cotton-waste as a handkerchief, and remarked with vague 
politeness that it was a pity the gentleman was not an engineer. But Septimus 
deprecated the compliment. He looked wistfully up at the girders of thé glass 
roof and spoke in his gentle, tired voice. 

“ You see,” he concluded, “ if I had been in practice as an engineer I should 
never have designed machinery in the orthodox way. I should have always put 
in little things of my own — and then God knows what would have 
happened.” 

He brought his eyes to earth with a wan smile, but his companion had vanished. 
A crowd had filled the suburban platform at the end of which he stood, and in a 
few moments the train clattered off. Then, remembering that he was hungry, 
he went to the refreshment room, where, at the suggestion of the barmaid, he re- 
galed himself on two hard-boiled eggs and a glass of sherry. The meal over, he 
loitered palely about the busy station, jostled by frantic gentlemen in silk hats 
rushing to catch suburban trains, and watched grimly by a policeman who suspected 
a pocket-picking soul beneath his guileless exterior. 

At last, by especial grace of heaven, he found himself on the platform where 
the Custom House barrier and the long line of waiting porters heralded the approach 
of the continental train. Now that only a few moments separated him from Zora, 
his heart grew cold with suspense. He had not seen her since the night of Emmy’s 
fainting fit. Her letters, though kind, had made clear to him her royal displeasure 
at his unceremonious marriage. For the first time he would look into her gold- 
flecked eyes out of a disingenuous soul. Would she surprise his guilty secret ? 
It was the only thing he feared in a bewildering world. 

The train came in and, as her carriage flashed by, Zora saw him on the plat- 
form, with his hat off, passing his fingers nervously through his Struwel Peter hair. 
The touch of the familiar welcoming her brought moisture to her eyes. As soon 
as the train stopped she alighted, and, leaving Turner (who had accompanied her 
on the pilgrimage, and from Dover had breathed fervent thanks to heaven that 
at last she was back in the land of her fathers) to look after her luggage, she walked 
down the platform to meet him. 

He was just asking a porter, at frantic grapple with the hand-baggage of a large 
family, whether he had seen a tall and extraordinarily beautiful lady in the train, 
when she came up to him with outstretched hands and beaming eyes. He took the 
hands and looked long at her, unable to speak. Never had she appeared to him 
more beautiful, more gracious. The royal waves of her hair beneath a fur travelling 
toque invested her with queenliness. The full youth of her figure not hidden by 
a fur jacket brought to him the generous woman. A bunch of violets at her bosom 
suggested the fragrant essence of her. 

“Oh, it’s good to see you, Septimus—it’s good!” she cried. “The sight of 
you makes me feel as if nothing mattered in the world except the people one cares 
for. How are you?” 

“I’m very well indeed,” said Septimus, ‘ Full of inventions,” 
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She laughed, and gvided him up the platform through the cross-traffic of 
porters carrying luggage from train to cabs. 

“Ts mother all right ?” she asked anxiously. 

“Oh, yes,” said Septimus. 

* And Emmy and the baby?” 

“ Remarkably well. Emmy has had him christened. I wanted him to be 
called after you. Zoroaster was the only man’s name I could think: of, but she 
did not like it, and so she called it Octavius after me. Also Oldrieve after the 
family, and William.” 

“ Why William ?” 

“ After Pitt,” said Septimus, in the tone of a man who gives the obvious answer. 

She halted for a moment, perplexed. 
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“ Yes—the great statesman. He’s going to be a member of Parliament, you 
know.” 

“Oh!” said Zora, moving slowly on. 

“ His mother says it’s after the lame donkey on the Common. We used to 
call it William. He hasn’t changed a bit since you left.” 

“So the baby’s full name is ” said Zora, ignoring the donkey. 

“ William Octavius Oldrieve Dix. It’s so helpful to a child to have a good 
name.” — 

“TI long to see him,” said Zora. 

“ He’s in Paris just now.” 

“ Paris ?” she echoed. 

“Oh, he’s not by himself, you know,” Septimus hastened to reassure her, 
lest she might think that the babe was alone among the temptations and dissipa- 
tions of the gay city. “ His mother’s there, too.” 

She shook him by the coat-sleeve. 

“ What an exasperating thing you are! Why didn’t you tell me? I could 
have broken my journey, or at least asked them to meet me at the Gare du Nord. 
But why aren’t they in England ?” 

““T didn’t bring them with me.” 

She laughed again at his tone, suspecting nothing. 

“ You speak as if you had accidentally left them behind, like umbrellas. Did 
you?” 

Turner came up, attended by a porter with the hand baggage. 

“ Are you going on to Nunsmere to-night, ma’am ? ” 

“Why should you?” asked Septimus. 

“T had intended to do so. But if mother is quite well, and Emmy and the 
baby are in Paris, and you yourself are here, I don’t quite see the necessity.” 

“It would be much nicer if you remained in London,” said he. 

“ Very well,” said Zora. “ We shall. We can put up at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
here, for the night. Where are you staying ? ” 

Septimus murmured the name of his sedate club, where his dissolute morning 
appearance was still remembered against him. 

““Go and change and come back and dine with me in an hour’s time.” 

He obeyed the command with his usual meekness, and Zora followed the porter 
through the subway to the hotel. 

“* We haven’t dined together like thi ,” she said, unfolding her napkin an hour 
afterwards, “since Monte Carlo. Then it was hopelessly unconventional. Now 
we can dine in the strictest propriety. Do you understand that you’re my brother- 
in-law ?” 
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She laughed, radiant, curiously happy at being with him. She realised, with 
a little shock of discovery, the restfulness that was the essential quality of his com- 
panionship. He was a quiet haven after stormy seas; he represented something 
intimate and tender in her life. 

They spoke for a while of common things—her train journey, the crossing, 
the wonders she had seen; he murmured incoherent sketches of his life in Paris, 
the new gun and Hégisippe Cruchet. But of the reason for his summons he said 
nothing. At last she leaned across the table and said gently : 

“Why am I here, Septimus? You haven’t told me.” 

“Haven't 12?” 

“No. You see, the little dog’s tail brought me post-haste to you, but it gave 
me no inkling why you wanted me so badly.” 

He looked at her in his scared manner. 

“Oh, I don’t want you at all—at least, I do—most tremendously—but not 
for myself.” 

* For whom, then ? ” 

“Clem Sypher,” said Septimus. 

She paled slightly, and looked down at her plate and crumbled bread. For a 
long time she did not speak. The announcement did not surprise her. In an odd, 
inexplicable way it seemed natural. Septimus and Sypher had shared her thoughts 
so oddly during her journey. An unaccountable shyness had checked her impulse 
to enquire after his welfare. Indeed, now that the name was spoken she could 
scarcely believe that she had not expected to hear it. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, at length. 

“The Cure has failed.” 

“ Failed ? ” 

She looked up at him half incredulously. The very last letter she had received 
from Sypher had been full of the lust of battle. Septimus nodded gloomily. 

“It was only a silly patent ointment like a hundred others, but it was Sypher’s 
religion. Now his gods have gone and he’s lost. It’s not good for a man to have 
no gods. I didn’t have any once, and the devils came in. They drove me to try 
haschisch. But it must have been very bad haschisch, for it made me sick, and 
so 1 was saved.” 

“ What made you send for me so urgently? The dog’s tail—you knew I had 
to come.” 

“ Sypher wanted you—to give him some new gods.” 

“* He could have sent for me himself. Why did he ask you ?” 

“He didn’t,” cried Septimus. “He doesn’t know anything about it. He 
hasn’t the faintest idea that you’re in London to-night. Was I wrong in bringing 
you. back ? ” 

To Zora the incomprehensib'e aspect of the situation was her own attitude. 
She did not know whether Septimus was wrong or not. She told herself that she 
ought to resent the summons which had caused her such needless anxiety as to 
his welfare, but she could feel no resentment. Sypher had failed. The mighty 
had fallen. She pictured a broken-hearted man and her own heart ached for 
him. 

“ You .did right, Septimus, 
be to him?” 

Septimus said: “ He’s the one to tell you that.” 

‘But do you think he knows? He didn’t before. He wanted me to stay as 
a kind of Mascotte for the Cure—simply sit still while he drew influence out of me, 
or something. It was absurd,” 


” she said, very gently. “ But of what use can I 
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It was on this occasion that Septimus made his one contribution to pessimistic 
philosophy. 

“When you analyse anything in life,” said he, “don’t you think that you 
always come down to a reductio ad absurdum?” 
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said Shuttleworth, “ but my first 


“I’m very sorry to leave you;-Mr. Sypher,’ 
duty is to my wife and family.” 

Clem Sypher leaned back in his chair behind his great office desk and looked 
at his melancholy manager with the eyes of a general whose officers refuse the 
madness of a forlorn hope. 

* Quite so,” he said tonelessly. “‘ When do you want to go?” 

“You engaged me on a three months’ notice, but 2 

“ But you want to go now?’ 

“ T have a very brilliant position offered me if I can take it up in a fortnight.” 

* Very well,” said Sypher. 

“You won’t say it’s a case of rats deserting a sinking ship, will you, sir? As 
I say, my wife and family. 

“The ship’s sinking. You’re quite right to leave it. Is the position offered 
you in the same line of business ?” 

“ Yes,” said Shuttleworth, unable to meet his chief’s clear, unsmiling eyes. 

‘One of the rival firms ? 

Shuttleworth nodded, then broke out into mournful asseverations of loyalty. 
If the Cure had flourished he would have stayed with Mr. Sypher till the day of 
his death. He would have refused the brilliant offer. But in the circumstances——” 

“ Sauve qui peut,” said Sypher. “ Another month or two, and Sypher’s Cure 
becomes a thing of the past. Nothing can pull it through. I was too sanguine. 
I wish I had taken your advice oftener, Shuttleworth.” 

Shuttleworth thanked him for the compliment. 

“One learns by experience,” said he, modestly. “I was born and bred in 
the patent medicine business. It’s very risky. You start a thing. It catches on 
for a while. Then something else more attractive comes on the market. There’s a 
war of advertising and the bigger capital wins. The wise man gets’ out of. it just 
before the rival comes. If you had taken my advice five years ago and turned it 
into a company you’d have been a rich man now without a care in the world. Next 
time, you will.” 

** There'll be no next time,” said Sypher, gravely. 

“Why not? There’s always money, for instance, in a new cure for obesity, 
if properly worked. A man like you can always get the money together.” 

** And the cure for obesity ? ” 

Shuttleworth’s dismal face contracted into the grimace which passed with 
him for a smile. 

* Any old thing will do, so long as it doesn’t poison people.” 

Uncomfortable under his chief's silent scrutiny, he took off his spectacles, 
breathed on them, and wiped them with his handkerchief. 

“ The public will buy anything, if you advertise it enough.” 

“I suppose they will,” said Sypher. “ Even Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy.” 

Shuttleworth started and put on his spectacles. 

“Why shouldn’t they buy the Remedy, after all ?” 


” 
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“ You ask me that?” said Sypher. All through the interview he had not 
shifted his position. He sat fixed like a florid ghost. 

The manager shuffled uneasily in his chair beside the desk and cleared his 
throat nervously. 

“I’m bound to,” said he, “in self defence. I know what you think of the 
Cure—but that’s a matter of sentiment. I’ve been into the thing pretty thoroughly 
and I know that there’s scarcely any difference in the composition of the Remedy 
and the Cure. After all, any protecting grease that keeps the microbes in the air 
out of the sore place does just as well—sometimes better. There’s nothing in 
patent ointment that really cures. Now is there?” 

“ Are you going to Jebusa Jones’s people?” asked Sypher. 

“IT have my wife and family,” the manager pleaded. “I couldn’t refuse. 
They’ ve offered me the position of their London agent. I know it must pain you,” 
he added, hurriedly. “ But what could I do?” 

“Every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. So you will give 
me what they used to call my coup-de-grdce. You'll just stab me dead, as I lie 
dying. Well, in a fortnight’s time you can go.” 

The other rose. “Thank you very much, Mr. Sypher. You have always 
treated me generously, and I’m more than sorry to leave you. You bear me no 
ill-will ? ” 

“For going from one quack remedy to another? Certainly not.” 

It was only when the door closed behind the manager that Sypher relaxed 
his attitude. He put both hands up to his face, and then fell forward on to the 
desk, his head on his arms. 

The end had come. To that which mattered in the man, the lingering faith 
yet struggling in the throes of dissolution, Shuttleworth had, indeed, given the 
coup-de-grace. That he had joined the arch-enemy who, in a short time, would 
achieve his material destruction, signified little. When something spiritual is 
being done to death the body and mind are torpid. Even a month ago, had Shuttle- 
worth uttered such blasphemy within those walls, Clem Sypher would have arisen 
in his wrath like a mad crusader and have cloven the blasphemer from skull to 
chine. To-day, he had sat motionless, petrified, scarcely able to feel. He knew 
that the man spoke truth. As well put any noxious concoction of drugs on the 
market and call it a specific against obesity or gravel or deafness as Sypher’s Cure. 
Between the heaven-sent panacea which was to cleanse the skin of the nations 
and send his name ringing down the centuries as the Friend of Humanity, and 
the shiveringly vulgar Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy, there was not an atom of 
important difference. One was as useful or as useless as the other. The Cure 
was pale green; the Remedy rose-pink. Women liked the latter best on account 
of its colour. Both were quack medicaments. 

He raised a drawn and agonised face and looked around the familiar room, 
where so many gigantic schemes had been laid, where so many hopes had shone 
radiant, and saw for the first time its blatant self-complacency, its piteous vulgarity. 
Facing him was the artist’s original cartoon for the great poster which once had 
been famous all over the werld, and now, for lack of money, only lingered in shreds 
on a forgotten hoarding in some Back of Beyond. It represented the Friend of 
Humanity, in gesture, white beard, and general appearance resembling a benevolent 
minor prophet, distributing the Cure to a scrofulous universe. In those glorified 
days, he had striven to have his own lineaments depicted above the robe of the 
central figure, but the artist had declared them to be unpictorial, and clung to the 
majesty of the gentleman in the white beard. Around the latter’s feet were gathered 
a motley crew: The fine lady in her ball-dress, the shoeblack, the crowned king, 
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the Red Indian in Fennimore Cooper feathers, the half-naked negro, the wasted, 
ragged mother with her babe, the jockey, the Syrian leper, and a score of other 
types of humans, including, in the background, a hairy-faced creature, the “ dog- 
faced man” of Barnum’s Show. They were well grouped, effective, making the 
direct appeal to an Anglo-Saxon populace which, in its art, must have something 
to catch hold of, like the tannin in its overdrawn tea. It loved to stand before 
this poster and pick out the easily recognised characters and argue (as Sypher, 
whose genius had suggested the inclusion of the freak, had intended) what the hairy 
creature could represent, and as it stood and picked and argued, the great fact of 
Sypher’s Cure sank. deep into their souls. He remembered the glowing pride with 
which he had regarded this achievement, the triumphal progress he made in a motor- 
car around the London hoardings, the day after the poster had been billed. And 
now he knew it in his heart to be nothing but a tawdry, commercial lie. 

Framed in oak on his walls hung kindly notes relating to the Cure from great 
personages or their secretaries. At the bottom of one ran the sprawling signature 
of the Grand Duke who had hailed him as “ Ce bon Sypher,” at the Gare de Lyon 
when he started on the disastrous adventure. of the blistered heel. There was the 
neatly-docketed set of pigeon holes containing the proofs of all the advertisements 
he had issued. Lying before him, on his desk, was a copy, resplendently bound in 
morocco, for his own gratification, of the forty page, thin paper pamphlet, which 
was wrapped, a miracle of fine folding, about each packet of the Cure. On each 
page the directions for use were given in a separate language. French, Fijian, 
Syrian, Basque were there—forty languages—so that all the sons of men could 
read the good tidings and amuse themselves at the same time by trying to decipher 
the message in alien tongues. 

Wherever he looked, some mockery of vain triumph met his eye—an enlarge- 
ment of a snap-shot photograph of the arrival of the first case of the Cure on the 
shores of Lake Tchad ; photographs of the busy factory, now worked by a dwindling 
staff ; proofs of full-page advertisements in which “ Sypher’s Cure” and “ Friend 
of Humanity” figured in large capitals; the model of Edinburgh Castle built by 
a grateful inmate of a lunatic asylum out of the red celluloid boxes of the Cure. 

He shuddered at all these symbols and images of false gods, and bowed his 
head again on his arms. The abyss swallowed him. The waters closed over his 
head. : 

How long he remained like this he did not know. He had forbidden his door. 
The busy life of the office stood still. The dull roar of Moorgate Street was faintly 
heard, and now and then the windows vibrated faintly. The sprawling gilt Mid- 
Victorian clock on the mantelpiece had stopped. 

Presently an unusual rustle in the room caused him to raise his head with a 
start. Zora Middlemist stood before him. He sprang to his feet. 

“You? You?” — 

“They wouldn’t let me in. I forced my way. I said I must see you.” 

He stared at her open-mouthed. A shivering thrill passed through him such 
as shakes a man on the verge of a great discovery. 

“You, Zora—you have come to me at this moment ?’ 

He locked so strange and staring, so haggard and dishevelled, that she moved 
quickly to him and laid both her hands on his. 

“* My dear friend, my dearest friend, is it as bad as that 

A throb of pain underlay the commonplace words. The anguish on his face 
stirred the best and most womanly in her. She yearned to comfort him. But he 
drew a pace or two away, and held up both hands as if warding her off, and stared 
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at her still, but with a new light in his clear eyes that drank in her beauty and the 
sorcery of her presence. 

“My God!” he cried, in a strained voice. “My, God! What a fool I’ve 
been!” 

He swerved as if he had received a blow aud sank into his office chair, and 

urned his eyes from her to the ground, and sat stunned with joy and wonder and 
misery. He put out a hand blindly, and she took it, standing by his side. He 
knew now what he wanted. He wanted her, the woman. He wanted her voice 
in his ears, her kiss on his lips, her dear self in his arms. He wanted her welcome 
as he entered his house, her heart, her soul, her mind, her body—everything that 
was hers. He loved her for herself, passionately, overwhelmingly, after the simple 
way of men. He had raised his eyes from the deeps of Hell, and in a flash she 
was revealed to him incarnate Heaven. 

He felt the touch of her gloved hand on his, and it sent a thrill through his 
veins which almost hurt, as the newly-coursing blood hurts the man that has been 
revived from torpor. The mistiness that serves a strong man for tears clouded 
his sight. He had longed for her; she had come. From their first meet’ng he 
had recognized with the visionary’s glimpse of the spiritual that she-was the woman 
of women appointed unto him for help and comfort. But then the visionary had 
eclipsed the man. Destiny had naught to do with him, but as the instrument for 
the universal spreading of the Cure. The Cure was his life. The woman appointed 
unto him was appointed unto the Cure equally with himself. He had violently 
credited her with his insane faith. He had craved her presence as a mystical in- 
fluence that in some way would paralyse the Jebusa Jones Dragon and give him 
supernatural strength to fight. He had striven with all his power to keep her radiant 
like a star while his own faith lay dying. 

He had been a foo!. All the time, it was the sheer woman that had held him, 
the sheer man. And yet had not destiny fulfilled itself, with a splendid irony, in 
sending her to him then, in that moment of his utter anguish, of the utter annihila- 
tion of the fantastic faith whereby he had lived for years? From the first he had 
been right, though with a magnificent lunacy. It was she, in very truth, who had 
been destined to slay his dragon. It was dead now—a vulgar, slimy monster, 
incapable of hurt, slain by the lightning flash of love, as his eyes met hers, a moment 
or two ago. In a confused way he realised this. He repeated mechanically : 

“What a fool I’ve been! What a fool I’ve been!” 

“ Why ?” asked Zora, who did not understand. 

“ Because,” he began, and then he stopped, finding no words. “I wonder 
whether God sent you?” 

“Tm afraid it was only Septimus,” she said, with a smile. 

“ Septimus ? ” 

He was startled. What could Septimus have to do with her coming? He 
rose again, and focussing his whirling senses on conventional things, wheeled an 
armchair to the fire and led her to it, and took his seat near her in his office chair. 

“ Forgive me,” he said. “ But your coming seemed supernatural. I was 
dazed by the wonderful sight of you. Perhaps it’s not you, after all. I may be 
going mad and have hallucinations. Tell me that it’s really you.” 

“It’s me—in flesh and blood—you can touch for yourself—and my sudden 
appearance is the simplest thing in the world.” 

“‘ But I thought you were going to winter in Egypt.” 

* So did I, until I reached Marseilles. This is how it was.” 

She told him of the tail of the little china dog, and of her talk with Septimus 


the night before. 
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** So I came to you,” she concluded, “ as soon as I decently could, this morning.” 

“ And I owe you to Septimus,” he said. 

* Ah, I know, you ought to have owed me to yourself,” she cried, misunder- 
standing him. “If I had known things were so terrible with you, I would have 
come. I would really. But I was misled by your letters. They were so hopeful. 
Don’t reproach me.” 

“Reproach you! You, who have given this crazy fellow so much! You, 
who come to me all sweetness and graciousness, with heaven in your eyes, after 
having been dragged across Europe and made to sacrifice your winter of sunshine, 
just for my sake. Ah, no! It’s myself that I reproach.” 

“For what?” she asked. 

** For being a fool, a crazy, blatant, self-centred fool. My God! ” he exclaimed, 
smiting the arm of his chair, as a new view of things suddenly occurred to him. 
“*How can you sit there—how have you suffered me these two years—without 
despising me? How is it that I haven’t been the mock and byword of Europe ? 
I must have been!” 

He rose and walked about the room in great agitation. 

“‘ These things have all come crowding up together. One can’t realise every- 
thing at once. ‘Clem Sypher, Friend of Humanity!’ How they must have jeered 
behind my back, if they thought me sincere! How they must have despised me 
if they thought me nothing but an advertising quack. Zora Middlemist, for 
Heaven’s sake tell me what you have thought of me. What have you taken me 
for—a madman or a charlatan ? ” 

“It is you that must tell me what has happened,” said Zora, earnestly. “I 
don’t know. Septimus gave me to understand that the Cure had failed. He’s 
never clear about anything in his own mind, and he’s worse when he tries to explain 
it to others.” 

“ Septimus,” said Sypher, “is one of the children of God.” 

“ But he’s a little bit incoherent on earth,” she rejoined, with a smile. ‘“ What 
has really happened ? ” 

Sypher drew a long breath and pulled himself up. 

“‘T’m on the verge of a collapse. The Cure hasn’t paid for the last two years. 
I hoped against hope. I flung thousands and thousands into the concern. The 
Jebusa Jones people and others out-advertised me, out-manceuvred me at every 
turn. Now every bit of capital is gone and I can’t raise any more. I must go 
under.” 

Zora began, “I have a fairly large fortune——” 

He checked her with a gesture, and looked at her clear and full. 

“‘ God bless you,” he said. ‘ My heart didn’t lie to me at Monte Carlo when 
it told me that you were a great-souled woman. Tell me—have you ever believed 
in the Cure, in the sense that I believed in it ?” 

Zora returned his gaze. Here was norhodomontading. The man was grappling 
with realities. 

“No,” she replied simply. 

“‘ Neither do I any longer,” said Sypher. “ There is no difference between it, 
and any quack ointment you can buy at the first chemist’s shop. That is why, 
even if I saw a cliance of putting the concern on its legs again, I couldn’t use your 
money. That is why I asked you just now what you have thought of me—a mad- 
man or a quack?” 

“Tsn’t it enough that I’m here—to show you what I thought of you?” 

“ Forgive me,” he said. “It’s wrong to ask you such questions.” 

“It’s worse than wrong. It’s unnecessary.” 
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He passed his hands over his eyes, and sat down. 

‘Pye gone through a lot to-day. I’m not quite myself, so you must forgive 

if I say unnecessary things. God sent you to me this morning. Septimus was 
His messenger. If you hadn’t appeared just now, I think I should have gone into 
black madness.” 

“Tell me all about it,” she said, softly. “All that you care to tell. I am 
your nearest friend—I think.” 

“And dearest.” 

“And you are mine. You and Septimus. I’ve seen hundreds of people since 
i’ve been away, and some seem to have cared for me; but there’s no one really 
in my life but you two.” 

Sypher thought: “ And we both love you with all there is in us, and you don’t 
know it.” He also thought jealously: “Who are the people that have cared for 
you?” He said: “No one?” 

A smile parted her lips as she looked him frankly in the eyes and repeated the 
negative. He breathed a sigh of relief, for he had remembered Rattenden’s pro- 
phecy of the big man whom she was seeking, of the love for the big man, the gor- 
geous tropical sunshine in which all the splendour in her could develop. She had 
not found him. From the depths of his man’s egotism he uttered a prayer of thanks- 
giving. 

“Tell me,” she said, again. 

“Do you remember my letter,from Paris in the summer ? ” 

“Yes. You had a great scheme for the armies of the world.” 

“That was the beginning,” said he; and then he told her all the grotesque 
story to the end, from the episode of the blistered heel. He told her things that 
he had never told himself, things that startled him when he found them expressed 
in words. 

“In Russia,” said he, “every house has its sacred pictures, even the poorest 
peasant’s hut. They call them ikons. These,” waving to the walls, “were my 
ikons, What do you think of them?” 

For the first time Zora became aware of the furniture and decoration of the 
room. The cartoon, the advertisement proofs, the model of Edinburgh Castle, 
produced on her the same effect as the famous board in the garden at Penton Court. 
Then, however, she could argue with him on the question of taste and lay down 
laws as the arbiter of the elegancies of conduct. Now she viewed the sorry images 
with her own eyes, and he had gone through fire to attain this clearness of vision, 
What could be said? Zora, the magnificent and self-reliant, found not a word. 
though her heart was filled with pity. She was brought face to face with a ridi- 
culous soul’s tragedy remote from her poor little experience of life. It was no 
time to act the beneficent goddess. She became self-conscious, fearful to speak 
lest she might strike a wrong note of sympathy. She wanted to give the man so 
much, and she could give him nothing. 

“I’m dying to help you,” she said, rather piteously. “ But how can I?” 

“ Zora,” he said, huskily. ' 

She glanced up at him and he held her eyes with his, and she saw how she could 
help him. 

“ No, don’t—don’t. I can’t bear it.” 

She rose and turned away. “Don’t let us change things. They were so 
sweet before. They were so strange—your wanting me as a sort of priestess. I 
used to laugh—but I loved it all the time.” 

“ That’s why I said I’ve been a fool, Zora.” - 
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The bell of the telephone connected with his manager’s office rang jarringly. 
He seized the transmitter in anger. 

“‘ How dare you ring me up when I gave orders I was to be undisturbed? I 
don’t care who wants to see me. [I'll see nobody.” 

He threw down the transmitter. “I’m very sorry,” he began. Then he 
stopped. The commonplace summons from the outer world brought with dismaying 
suddenness to his mind the practical affairs of life. He was a ruined man. The 
thought staggered him. How could he say to Zora Middlemist: “I am a beggar. 
I want to marry you?” 

She came to him, with both hands out, her instinctive gesture when her heart 
went out, and used his Christian name for the first time. 

“Clem, let us be friends—good friends—true, dear friends—but don’t spoil 
all for me.” 

When a woman infinitely desired pleads like that with glorious eyes, and her 
fragrance and her dearness are within arm’s length, a man has but to catch her to 
him and silence her pleadings with a man’s strength and carry her off in triumph. 
It has been the way of man with woman since the world began, and Sypher knew 
it by his man’s instinct. It was a temptation such as.he had never dreamed was 
in the world. He passed through a flaming, blazing torment of battle. 

“ Forget what I have said, Zora. We'll be friends, if you so wish it.” 

He pressed her hands and turned away. Zora felt that she had gained an 
empty victory. 

“TI ought to be going, 


” she said. 


“Not yet. Let us sit down and talk like friends. It’s many weary months 
since I have seen you.” 
She remained a little longer, and they talked quietly of many things. On 


bidding her good-bye, he said, half-playfully : 
“T’ve often wondered w hy you have taken up with a fellow like me.” 
“‘T suppose it’s because you’re a big man,” said Zora. 





To Be Conttnued 
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BEING REMINISCENCES OF 
PIONEER LIFE IN WESTERN 
CANADA 


By “ WEsTERNER ” 


JCENES come and go before one’s mind as memory 
recalls days that are past. Months of strenuous 
life, directed towards the accomplishment of a 
certain definite purpose, leave a clear cut and 
distinct impression for only a short time, and it is 
hard to drive one’s thoughts back over the 
old, long-forgotten trail—grown faint indeed 
; with the lapse of time, and only to be retraced with 
difficulty—and single out events which even then seemed epoch-making. 

But can that white-washed log building on the edge of the prairie, 
close up against the heavy timber that comes so far down into the valley 
from the hills above be the first homestead? No less, built with our own 
hands, foundations, log walls, sod roof, and all; cool in summer, being 
protected from the blazing sun by the mass of turf on the roof, and warm 
in winter, by reason of the same defence against the bitter winds that 
drove the stock to shelter among the dense willow bush, to stand there 
with backs arched and quivering, too cold to feed in the terrible winter 
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frosts that, laying their iron grip upon the standing trees, tore their trunks 
apart with cracks like the report of a rifle. 

For the lumberman who had been a railroader; who had been a 
cowboy; who descended in turn from the freighter, who, if it is true 
that the boy is the father of the man, was son of the public school 
boy, had turned farmer and settled here in this quiet valley, 
remote from even the civilisation of the camps and the garish little 
towns of the newly dawning era which was to bring such undreamed 
of prosperity to the land so lately trodden by the buffalo and the elk. 
In retrospect, indeed, it almost seems as if in the dim dreamland of 
memory one was watching pictures from some other life than one’s 
own, as if the half-forgotten, half-remembered scenes, actions, and 
thoughts, keen joys and toilsomely overcome troubles, had been part 
of a former state of existence, not separated from the present by merely 
a decade or so. 

Why had we settled there? Well, in the first place, slowly gained 
experience taught us that the little moss which accumulated during the 
pauses of rolling stones disappeared with remarkable celerity if the 
gait became at all swift. In the second place, it seemed a waste that 
in all the huge country which was ours to use as we pleased, it should not 
yield us something, a home we hoped, and it seemed tolerably certain 
that the land, so cheap and so despised then, would some day be a 
valuable asset. So a buckboard and team of ponies had been bought, 
and with them we had started off to spy out the land, with the result 
that we cast our anchor here. 

In the choice of the actual location all the former incarnations had 
had their say. The stockman was delighted with the grand spring of 
clear water that rose from a rocky gulch in the hills behind and made a 
flowing creek past the knoll on which our house was built. The eye of 
the lumberman correctly appraised the true value of the timber in the 
wood-covered hills. Here were logs for building house and stables, 
rails for fences, corrals, etc., and above all, fuel for winter. The cow- 
boy rejoiced in the long, clear sweep of the valley, innocent of all scrub, 
with here and there a patch of small willow and poplar, just sufficient 
to shelter the stock and keep them from “ drifting ” in the spring and 
fall, and the heart of the cattle-feeder was made as glad by the long hay 
sloughs, where the grass came over the backs of the ponies as they 
struggled to drag the buckboard through it, and promised abun- 
dance of easily put up—and therefore cheap—hay for the winter. The 
richness and depth of the black loamy soil, covered with peavine and 
rose bushes, which lay along the edge of the timber clad slopes in- 
fluenced us, sa here we settled, with the firm determination to become 
farmers; innocent of all knowledge of agriculture, pockets—with the 
exception of a very few painfully acquired dollars—as empty as a last 
year’s bird’s nest, but we were young, very confident, and very well 
versed in the frontiersman’s art of “ making things do.” 

Lately I have read with interest the report of a military gentle- 
man who, after making careful observations in the country, published 
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in a magazine his estimate of the capital needed to start a home- 
stead. Heavens ! if we had had even the value of the furniture he 
allows for his typical house how rich we should have been. His acquaint- 
ances may have been all the better for the capital they brought with 
them, for the hired help they could afford, and for the buggy that is 
mentioned as being such an indispensable possession. They had 
never toiled up the weary path that leads to the knowledge of how 
to do without these things—fortunate people! Our stock-in- 
trade consisted of an old buckboard—which was promptly traded off 
for some poultry—a few seed potatoes, a team of mares, a waggon, 
and some small tools, axes, etc., without which, progress—nay, even 
life itself{—was impossible. 

First there was the house to build; not a very long task that, to 
hands accustomed to the use of axes. The trees were felled and hewn, 
dragged up to the chosen site on a sheltered knoll near the spring, and 
laid in position. Two long logs first, for the sides, and two shorter for 
the ends. Ten rounds of logs made a fair height, allowing plenty of 
space for a roomy loft above the downstairs room. Then the stringers 
for the roof, surmounted by flattened poles to bear the thatch of sods 
and earth. Doorways and windows were quickly sawn out, cased, and 
glazed. Good sized poles were hewn flat and smooth on the top, and 
carefully fitted together for the floor, and there stood the house ready 
for habitation. No mansion truly, but no den either: a solid, sun, 
wind, and rain proof “shack,” where many happy hours were spent, 
many high hopes indulged in, many losses in turn philosophically 
borne or heartily sworn at, and even some gain counted with pride 
of possession. Then, there was land to be broken for the crop next 
year. 
Not far away, some five miles or so across the hills, had settled a man 
who was rich in the possession of a new plough, so for a time we ploughed 
land for him for the loan of the implement with which to do our own 
“ breaking.” Fifteen acres seemed a big job that summer, for it was 
a long toilsome task cutting the roots of the willows and turning the 
sod back clean so that it would rot thoroughly during the summer ; 
besides which the season was advancing rapidly, hay must be cut and 
stacked and a stable built before the snow began to fall, and there was 
all too little time to perform the hundred and one things necessary 
before the coming of winter. Truly it was a slow process, and one 
marvels where the courage came from to live sucha life of toil with only 
the hope of a somewhat problematical future reward, but “needs must 
when the devil drives,” and there were compensations. 

The country then was a veritable sportsman’s paradise. When 
the fall came on, down came the ducks from their northern breeding 
grounds, filling every pool and stream, flock succeeding flock till one 
wondered where they all came from or went to. Ten minutes 
standing in a patch of low willow bush on a flight-way at dusk 
was quite sufficient to provide a decent shot with all the ducks that 
aaa keep till they were eaten, and when the pools froze up in the 
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later fall, there were still countless prairie chicken and partridges that 
provided the best of sport and the most palatable of food. 

“Well, Charlie, it’ll be dark in an hour. We’d better knock 
off and get a few chickens to keep us going.” It was not a case of going 
to look for them, but of going out and shooting what one wanted 
as a matter of course. Never-to-be-forgotten hours those: how clearly 
the scenes stand out as one’s memory pierces the mists of the past. 
The absolute stillness of the uninhabited country, the brown of the 
drying grasses, the mixed bright gold and green of the poplar leaves— 
touched already by the first sharp frosts—their colour heightened by 
the glare of the sinking sun, perhaps turned into a fiery blood-red ball 
by the haze of a distant prairie or bush fire. Up fly the birds almost 
under one’s feet—one to be killed by a clean shot, which tumbles him 
headlong into the grass, while another towers high, standing out clearer 
as it rises out of the shadows of the bush, only to fall with a crash at 
our feet again. Then, home to prepare supper and eat it. How good 
those chicken were, to be sure ! 

So, by fall, the homestead was in fairly good shape to start work 
next spring, for the land that had been broken in the early summer 
was now backset and harrowed down fine, and seeding would be but 
little trouble. We had made an abortive attempt to raise some grain 
this first summer which almost deserves mention for its very absurdity. 
The pioneer of the district, an elderly, semi-clerical gentleman, who 
combined a most markedly optimistic nature with a remarkable gift 
for self-advertisement, had told us at some length a fairy tale to the 
effect that the most successful crop he had ever raised was sown on 
prairie, the sod being turned over on the top of it afterwards. This 
we tried most hopefully, but the only conclusion we arrived at was 
that our reverend friend was skilled in romance. However, there 
was much hope for the next year from our well ploughed field, and we 
already began, in our minds’ eye, to see a waving crop of grain ripening 
to harvest. 

But dollars must be earned to buy seed and to start a bunch of 
cattle, however modest, so one of us must find a job for the winter while 
the other sat tight and went on with the work at home. This, then, 
for some years was our life. Home in the summer breaking more land 
and fencing more fields, rounding up stock that had escaped from their 
owners in the south, and which, wandering, had found their way into 
our “ back of beyond,” and delivering them safely at so much per head. 
Working at any odd job in the winter and saving every dollar to buya 
few head more cattle for ourselves in the coming spring. 

In five years behold us standing upon our feet—not firmly, true, 
but still standing, and with a clear run forward to success. 

But already the country had become settled to a certain extent. 
Where we had counted to have a clear run for our cattle till we had a 
large band there were already fields of grain, in most cases so insecurely 
protected by fences that, when the prairie grass dried in the early fall, 
they became mere gathering places for our stock, so that we were in 
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hot water all round with our neighbours, for by this time the bunch 
had grown to some size. Starting from the first half-dozen cows and 
being added to every spring by fresh purchases of breeding stock, as 
well as their natural increase, the bunch now numbered some fifty or 
sixty head, while so well had the mares done their duty that the little 
band of foals already made us feel regular horse ranchers. 

Tough, hard years to look back on, but gladdened by the joie de 
vivre of youth, and made sweet by the gradual accumulation of 
possessions. Little we cared that our clothes were blue duck and our 
feet cased only in moccasins made by ourselves in the evenings. 
If our food was roughly prepared it was at least plentiful, fresh, and 
satisfying. If the life was secluded, it was at least strenuously and 
keenly lived, and therefore exhilarating and never dull. Were we poor ? 
Our very solitude spared us any comparison, and therefore we did 
not know it. Ah, it is not only the distant fields ahead that are 
green, but those that have already been’ trodden. 

In those days before the country settled, there was much more of 
interest in the daily life of the squatter. Strolling into the bush on a 
Sunday afternoon we would come upon an old bear, fat and tame, 
sitting under the choke-cherry bushes, lazily clawing the ripe berries 
down into his open jaws. “ Bear Creek” the place was from that 
moment, never to be thought of afterwards by any other name or with- 
out a reminiscent amusement and interest. Riding wearily home from 
a three or four days’ search after some strayed horses, driving the tired 
bunch with a horse even more tired than they, one heard, perhaps, as 
one climbed the side of a hill, a startled “ woof”; and, in the dusk, 
might see perhaps three or four elk vanish into the thicker darkness. 
“ Elk Hill” for ever afterwards. So did the Indians name their land- 
marks, and so did we, and still the settlers of the district use the old names, 
knowing little why those names were given. Why is it that is called the 
fifteen mile coulee? Heaven knows, but undoubtedly it was fifteen 
miles from some other point of interest long since forgotten. This ford 
bears its unsavoury name because there the stranger tried to swim 
the creek in flood time and earned the title by his rude funeral. Might 
not one lie on the “ Dance” hill in the spring and watch the prairie 
chicken trailing their wings and clucking in their curious mating dance. 
Memories—only memories—the hard ones obliterated by the lapse of 
time and the onward struggle ; the good remaining for the inheritance of 
after years. 

It is not every log shack that can boast a totally inexplicable ghost 
either; there we had a slice of true luck. Once in a while, sitting 
quietly smoking or reading in the lamplit shack, we would hear a heavy 
tread advancing up the path to the door, then turn round the corner 
of the house and stop. An interval of perhaps a second or two, and then 
a shrewd blow upon the log wall. Then heavy footfalls once more, 
circling the walls, punctuated at times by halts, each halt marked by 
a blow sometimes severe enough to bring little pieces of the plaster 
tumbling down from the interstices between the logs. Many times did 
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we try to solve that riddle, but never with success. Did one stand 
outside while the other was within, the sound would be audible to the 
latter, while the former swore that he heard and saw nothing. Change 
places, the result was the same. After a time the occurrence of the 
phenomenon, which might happen every night for a week or perhaps 
not once for two or three months, got scant attention. But if a 
stranger or a guest happened to be present it was a never failing 
source of amusement to watch his expression change from expecta- 
tion through amazement to a demand for an explanation, or, as 
happened in one case, a hasty departure. Once, too, returning late 
at night, we found an angry man, an entire stranger be it noted, walking 
round the shack, vowing he’d shoot if some invisible monster did not 
instantly “ quit his damned nonsense ! ” 
* * * * * * 

So the years were spent, our strongest desire being for a fine, mild, 
“open ” winter, and our yearly satisfaction a good full crop of calves 
and colts. Gradually the settlement took place, till the country, once 
deemed valueless, became spoken of as “land,” and had a definite value 
per acre, and we, once monarchs of all we surveyed, were mere lords 
of our own quarter sections. Still there was plenty of open country 
where settlement had not penetrated, further back from the railroads, 
and it became a question whether to stay by the toilsome farm or sell 
it and move off further afield, with our stock, to continue the life to 
which we had grown accustomed. We, like many others, answered 
the question by moving, preferring rather to accumulate stock which 
experience had taught us could always be sold, rather than acquire 
land which had for so long been a drug on the market. With more 
foresight and with more faith in the future of the country one might 
even then have imagined the close settlement, the fertile farms, the 
prosperous villages with schools, stores and creameries, which cover 
that district to-day, and might have turned one’s imagination to greater 
profit, but the old nomadic spirit awoke and clamoured for a 
hearing. 

“Very green are the fields ahead,” it said, “only a little way 
ahead; come and see; sell your farm and see the new fortune and 
freedom just over the hills to the east.” 

And we hearkened to the voice and followed. 
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THE OUTWORKS OF HIS CASTLE 
By Ropert Barr 


It was to be my last night in London for several weeks, 


A and so I jumped at the invitation of my friend to spend 
Celebrated the evening in the theatre. It was really very flattering 
Play. to me that I should receive the proffer of a seat, for the 


whole world was clamouring at the box-office to buy 
tickets in advance, and yet all their tears and supplications could not 
get them a place until next June or July. This fact alone stamped the 
play as unusual, because whenever Shakespeare is produced there is 
always plenty of room to be had. 

Aside from this, I really wished to see the play, because, as you 
who read this column know, I do not in the least believe that there is 
a possibility of Great Britain being invaded. Of course it could be 
done, if any living potentate, with ample ships and men at his command, 
were to make the attempt. As every thinking invader must know, 
the problem is not the getting of armed men ashore on this island, but 
how, having got them on, he is to get any of them alive back into their 
own country once more. The invaders would meet a great deal of 
trouble, annoyance, malignity, molestation, persecution, misusage, 
injury, Oppression, maltreatment, abuse, mauling, bruising, smiting, 
sinisterly deleterious and detrimental interference before they had a 
good satisfactory meal of sauerkraut and Frankfiirter sausage again, 
because one of the very first and meanest things done by us would be 
to smash up the Gambrinus restaurant, where these delicacies, washed 
down with Munich beer, can be had for two marks and fifty pfennigs. 

It will be observed that I do not beat about the bush in this matter, 
and pretend to be talking of one thing when in reality I am talking of 
another. If we are to be invaded, it will be the Germans who make 
the attempt, just as, last century, if we were to be invaded, it would 
have been the French who made the attempt, so in anything I may 
write on the subject, I shall not pretend that, like the Skibbereen 
Eagle, 1 am keeping my eye on Russia or on Denmark or on Holland, 
or on Timbuctoo. Of course, in “ The Englishman’s Home,” in order 
to pass the Censor, the producers were compelled to make up a sort of 
cosmopolitan invader, who, as Gilbert says : 

Might have been a Roossian, 

A French or Dutch or Proossian, 

Or perhaps I-tal-i-an. 
but I imagine every human item in that packed house who watched 
the progress of the play with intense interest, had Mein Herr in his 
mind. 
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I thought a very effective point in the play was the fact that the 
invaders were not depicted as brutal, destructive ruffians; always 
the case with the soldiery in any play dealing with Russia, and indeed, 
with most plays which picture the French Revolution. The Commander 
of the invaders, Prince Yoland, was rather a decent, efficient fellow, 
with a kind of contemptuous sense of humour, who evidently wished 
to make it as easy as possible for everybody, but was quite grimly 
ruthless when it came to civilians firing on his soldiers. 

I do not know what our own practice would be in such a case. 
There was certainly a good deal of firing on our troops from private 
houses during the Boer War, and I think on some occasions the soldiers 
set fire to such houses, but so great a hullabaloo resounded throughout 
Britain, raised by our own people at our own barbarity, that I very 
much doubt if we took civilians who had been caught red-handed, as 
it were, pinioned them, stood them out in the open, and shot them. 

Such, however, was the practice of the Germans during their in- 
vasion of France in 1871, and this practice has produced for us some 
very notable stories, as, for instance, ‘‘ Robert Helmont,” by Daudet, 
and some of Guy de Maupassant’s thrilling and terrible short tales. 
For this I do not think the Germans can be censured. I agree with 
my friend Polonius : 


Beware 
entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 


War is the collapse of all civilization. The more ruthlessly the contest 
is carried on, the quicker it is over. It is possible that the Germans 
would have finished the Boer War in about half the time we did. 

The play seemed to be very effective. I quite enjoyed the distant 
thunder of the cannon, the strange, eerie shriek of the missile, and the 
sharp bursting of the shell. It was rather reassuring to find that not 
one shell in a dozen had the least effect. If an unmilitary person like 
myself had been writing that play, he would likely have made every 
shot count. It is the nearest thing to a bombardment I have ever 
witnessed, and as I sat there watching the effect, it recalled to my mind 
a conversation I had with Uncle Remus, who had been a resident of 
Atlanta when it was bombarded by General Sherman. He said that 
when the first shell came over the city, every man, woman and child 
took to the cellars, but next evening, after an all-night and all-day 
cannonade, people had rocking-chairs on the verandahs, and easy-chairs 
on the iawns, watching the fall of the sheJls, which, as a calm evening 
drew into darkness, became more and more spectacular as they burst 
in glory over the doomed city. 

“ Look, look!” cried the shrill voices of the children, “ there’s a 
grand one!” for the shells in those days burnt a very smoky fuse, and 
they came sailing over the city like a cloud of fire. Then, when they 
sometimes burst prematurely in the darkening sky, like a volcanic 
rocket, there would be a long-drawn “ Ah-h!” of admiration from 
the thousands of witnesses. 
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So, said I to myself, the man who wrote this play has seen the real 
thing. The audience had become quite used to the innocency of bom- 
bardment when suddenly, crash came down the right-hand corner of 
the ceiling, or bang went out a door, carrying with it a section of the 
brick wall, leaving an aperture through which soldiers could march. 

Shakespeare’s armoured, shield-clashing, marching legions across 
the stage were not nearly so interesting as this. 

Next morning I was seated in a luxurious compartment of 
“To the a fast train on the London and South-Western Railway, 
West, to rushing toward the West. It’s a good thing, now and then, 
the West! to get out of London to collect one’s thoughts in the sweet, 
To the Land silent country, where there are not so many people about. 
of the Free.” London is a noisy place, and Wyndham’s Theatre is not 

the only spot where drums are beating, shells splitting, 
rifles cracking, and cannons crashing. At the hour I left Waterloo, 
the Daily Mail was busy saving the Empire. The Daily Mail does this 
periodically, which results in a great deal of additional noise ; trumpets 
blowing, and tom-toms booming. On this occasion it was completing 
the British Army with the aid of Limericks, Prize Competitions, Hand 
Grenades, fireworks, amidst the patriotic yells of the populace, there- 
fore it was doubly delicious to be gliding through Hampshire and Dorset, 
where everything was going on just as usual, and where no fear touching 
the security of an Englishman’s home was anywhere to be discerned. 

An Englishman’s home is not always on his building plot. He 
carries a section of it round with him when he travels, and nowhere is 
this great citizen so formidable as when, with a rug wrapped round his 
knees, he sits opposite one in a railway compartment, especially if 
it’s a long time between train-stops. The gruff-looking individual 
before me threw away his morning paper, leaned back, and pretended 
to be asleep. This was to warn me off the premises, so I naturally 
took great joy in trespassing. 

I opened out with deference. 

“*Have you seen the play at Wyndham’s Theatre entitled 

“No, I haven’t,” he snapped. 

“Ah, that’s a pity,” said I, “ because you can’t get a seat now 
till late in October.” 

“ Doubtless,” he replied gruffly, “‘ there are enough fools in London 
to keep ten such theatres going.” 

“ Yes,” I answered softly, with a mildness that should have turned 
away wrath, but didn’t. “,J was there last night.” 

““T daresay,” he growled. 

I saw that he was about to settle down into a pretence of being 
asleep once more, and of course this I could not permit. I am a plain, 
commonplace man of the street, the kind that is supposed to turn 
elections. My education is defective, and I read the Daily Mail, so if 
people refused to talk to me, I should never learn anything. 

“ Do you think, sir,” I continued, with ingratiating suavity, “ that 
we are in danger of an invasion ? ” 
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“‘ There is no danger of an invasion of common sense,” he replied, 
in despairing accents, for the train did not stop until we reached Salis- 
bury. He wrapped his toga—I mean the rug, and not the Japanese 
Admiral—closer round his person and his legs, settled himself firmly 
in his corner, pulled his cloth cap fiercely down over his eyes, and I 
recognised that I was defeated. There are some Britons who will 
not talk to you, even though you offered them a limericketty prize. 
Therefore I extracted from my pocket one of Thomas Hardy’s novels, 
a nice, thin pocket volume, printed on that delightful, opaque Oxford 
India paper which enables you to get a hundred pages in the thickness 
of a penny, and began to read. I was going to work my way back 
to London through Wessex, the Hardy country, and I had taken four 
of Hardy’s novels with me. I was soon interested in the work of this 
great writer, and from that moment became the Briton who did not 
care to talk. But now and then my attention was disturbed by the 
muttering of my vts-d-vis. He seemed to have fallen asleep, disquieted 
by a nightmare. The truth was I had lit a-slow match which was 
gradually burning its way towards an explosion. At last he pushed 
back his cap, and sat up, a terrifying frown on his brow. 

“ Invasion !” he cried, “ the invasion of England has been overdue 
for twenty-five years. If it doesn’t come soon, God help us!” 

“Do you mean by the Germans?” I enquired, placing my 
finger in the closed volume to act as a bookmarker. 

“By anybody; anybody!” he almost shouted, “ preferably by 
the Germans, who are a stolid, sane people, with no cursed, sentimental 
nonsense about them. If an ordinary man talks too much, they 
imprison him in a fortress: if their Emperor does the same thing, they 
teach him what his true position is. But what are we? A hysterical 
mass of limerick-writers, football-kickers, cricket runners, readers of 
rot, who take a publication merely to learn what swindling bribe it 
has to offer.” 

“Good gracious!” I cried, slipping Mr. Hardy into my pocket, 
‘you don’t mean to tell me that you are the author of ‘ An English- 
man’s Home’? What you have said is exactly what the play illus- 
trates in Act I.” 

“Qh, hang the play! This country has been made by invasion. 
Before the birth of Christ the Romans came, and they stood by us for 
three hundred and fifty years, teaching us how to make roads, and 
incidentally how to fight. In the first half of the ninth century the 
Saxons, the Angles, and the Jutes arrived. It was time they did, 
because in the four hundred years after the Romans left us, we had 
become a lot of simpering idiots again. In 1066 over came William 
the Norman. He and his gang were serious men of sense. Between 
times we had the Danes, and a few others, whose names I don’t recollect, 
but each invasion was to our advantage. For twenty-five years now 
we have been growing more and more inane and jumpy, visibly. What 
[ should like to see would be an invasion from Sweden or Norway. 
Even the Russians would be better than nothing.” 
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“If the Russians took us on, and I got off at Salisbury to tell the 
first policeman that I met what you had said, you would promptly 
be haled off to the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul or St. Anthony, 
or St. Joseph or St. Nastykoff, or some other saint in the blessed calendar, 
and that would be the last we’d see of you.” 

The man made no reply, but folded up his rug, doffed his cap and 
thrust it into his pocket, took down his hat from the rack, and put 
it on. It had been a quick run, and the train was now slowing up as 
it approached Salisbury station. After he had stepped out upon the 
platform, he held the door open, thrust his head into the compartment 
again, and said, savagely : 

“A Russian prison may be preferable to a compartment in which 
sits a man who will talk.” 

“Do you know that is exactly what I was thinking during your 
diatribe on England,” but the man had closed the door so sharply that 
he didn’t get that one, and as, alas, he certainly is not a reader of THE 
IpLeR he may never know how quick I am at repartee. 

The man who took the place of the gloomy Londoner at 
The Salisbury was of a vastly different type. His ruddy 
‘ Dosset” face and stalwart frame, no less than the homely costume 
Man. he wore, proclaimed an out-of-door life. As I learned 
later, he was seldom in Salisbury and still more rarely 
in London. Conditions were immediately reversed; it was he, and 
not I, who made the first greeting. It was he, and not I, who did most 
of the talking, in a cheerful, breezy, good-natured voice, a little boisterous 
at times, as if it had been used to contend with strong winds on the 
hill-tops of the West. I took him to be a sort of farmer-squire. His 
opinions were exceedingly definite, not to be misunderstood by any- 
one within reach of his voice, and that covered a large area. He 
expressed the most profound contempt for the way we did things in 
the metropolis. He did not try to convince an opponent, or reason 
with him: he simply stormed over him, and left him prone under the 
pressure of the gale. For once I was helpless, and seldom got a word 
in edgewise. 

It was quite useless my attempting to deflect the conversation 
towards invasion, or any other subject: in fact, it wasn’t a conver- 
sation, it was a monologue, but ultimately we arrived at a section on 
the invasion problem, just as they say all trains will carry you to Clap- 
ham Junction if you stay on them long enough. After a few enquiries 
on the squire’s part, the replies to which he did not pause to hear, the 
bluff old gentleman became violent on the unemployed question, and 
in reporting his remarks, I shall endeavour to steer clear of politics, 
for, it is perhaps needless to explain that the angry old yeoman, was 
not an enthusiastic supporter of the present Government. 

“ Here is this country,” he cried, “‘ howling about the unemployed, 
and here am I, who have wasted a valuable spring day, besides railway 
fare to Salisbury, trying to get two men to work for me. Good wages, 
good food, and short hours, and I can’t get ’em. It’s market day in 
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Salisbury, and I thought I might pick up some likely chaps, but they’re 
not to be had. Everywhere you go, you meet tramps slouching along 
the road, able-bodied, whining fellows who tell you they want work. 
But they don’t want work. I’ve tried ’em, time and again, and always 
with the same result. Set one of ’em at work, and he’ll tell you he’s 
too weak until he’s had something to eat. Give him something to eat, 
and the moment your back’s turned, he’s through the gate, and out 
on the road again. He doesn’t want work, and why should he? All 
he has to do is to mooch along to some town, and be taken care of by 
the rates. It’s got to such a pass in this country that the honest man 
who works has to pay for the loafer who won’t work, and it’s the loafer 
that gets all the sympathy. 

“Why, look at the state of things at this moment. Here is the 
Government confronted by two great problems: First, how to get men 
for the Territorial Army ; second, what to do for the unemployed, and 
not a man in the Cabinet or in Parliament has the sense to see that one 
of these problems solves the other. Let them herd up the unemployed 
as if they were a flock of sheep, and divide them into two sections : 
first section, containing every able-bodied man under forty; second 
section, all those over forty. Then make a separate defensive army 
of the younger section, drill them early and late; let them know what 
work is; teach them to stand up straight, even if they can’t 
shoot straight. If they won’t earn their living in this country, let them 
defend those who do. Next take the elder section, and put them at 
work with the spade, and the hoe, and the rake, under military super- 
vision that will see there is no malingering. Drill them to work on the 
land, and make them grow vegetables enough for themselves, and for 
the army. Those who are too old to dig, give them a pension, or take 
care of them in some other way, and mind you, this would be no tem- 
porary measure. Once a man got into the Unemployed Defence Corps 
he wouldn’t be allowed out again. He would be a member of that 
Corps until he was released to go into the Agricultural Contingent, and 
when too old for that, he would get his pension. Let every labourer 
know that as long as he worked, he could remain independent, but once 
he began tramping the roads, he ran the danger of falling under a rigid 
discipline from which he could never afterwards emerge.” 

The old gentleman, very red in the face, paused from lack of breath. 

“The country,” said I at last, “‘ would never permit such a thing. 
There would be an instant outcry of ‘ Slavery.’ I doubt if compulsory 
service, even for a short time, would be tolerated by Britain, much 
less a bondage that would be interminable, except by death.” 

This set him off again, and his voice became so loud and vehement 
that passengers wandered casually along the corridors, and glanced in, 
evidently expecting us to come to blows. - The farmer seeing this, 
calmed down, laughed a little, and mopped his brow with a coloured 
handkerchief slightly smaller than the sail of a yacht. He spoke quite 
calmly until he reached his station. , ms 
* Are you a commercial traveller?” he asked. 
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“ Yes.” 

“ What’s your line ? ” 

“Pens, ink and paper.” 

“Oh, I thought typewriters were all tiie rage nowadays.’ 

“Well, I dabble a little in typewriters, too.” 

“ Going on to Exeter ?” 

“No; I intend to sleep in Lyme Regis to-night. Perhaps you 
can recommend me to some hotel there ? ” 

“Tt all depends on the kind of hotel you want. If you care for 
something of the Metropole order, you have taken the wrong section 
of Dorset.” He pronounced it “ Dosset.” ‘“ At the east end you will 
find Bournemouth, with as good hotels as you’ve got in London. At 
the west end is Lyme Regis, a picturesque, old-fashioned place, all 
right for a man that doesn’t want to go to the theatre every night, but, 
I warn you, very little business doing in typewriters, or anything else. 
I haven’t been in Lyme for four or five years, but if the Royal Lion 
Hotel is going yet, they'll make you very comfortable there. No 
foreign kickshaws, you know, but substantial English meals, and sound 
liquors to drink; low-ceilinged rooms, with big-canopied beds; an 
ancient, rambling house with intricate passages, and unexpected steps 
up or down, so after you have dined well, look to your feet. If you 
are fond of horses, you will enjoy the landlord’s talk. He’s a great 
authority on them, and a great dealer in them. The stables of the 
Royal Lion will hold comfortably from sixty to a hundred horses. 
It’s been a famous inn for centuries.” 

I thanked the kindly, irascible old gentleman, and assured 
An Old him this was exactly the kind of thing I was on the look 
English out for. I bade him good-bye when we came to his 
Hostelry. station, and myself changed at Axminster, a town whose 
name, connected with carpets, was once celebrated round 

the world, but now, alas! not a shred of carpet is made there. 

A branch line ran me down to Lyme Regis and the sea, coming to 
a terminus at the top of a hill. An ancient ’bus that had once been a 
cab bore the typically British name of the Royal Lion, and into this 
conveyance I got. When the door was shut and the wheel locked we 
scraped down a hill as steep as you could wish to see, finally drawing 
up before a hotel front that bore out the description of my late fellow- 
traveller. So far Lyme delighted me. I knew nothing like it out of 
Brittany. 

Talk of angels, and you hear the rustle of their wings. I believe 
there is another adage of a similar import, but this will do for the 
occasion. I was met in the wide hall by a bowing, polite German. 
He spoke English excellently, but nevertheless with a Teutonic flavour 
that was unmistakable. I surmised that the horse-dealing inn-keeper 
had followed the example of proprietors of big hotels all over England 
in engaging a German head-waiter, or manager, perhaps. I quickly 
made satisfactory terms for a stay, and was shown to my room, which 
also bore out the description of my agricultural informant. The broad 
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bed was covered by a heavy canopy which I hoped would not fall down 
on me during the night. I rang the bell, but instead of the trim, neat 
English maid which you expect to find in old inns and old plays, such 
as “ She Stoops to Conquer,” there came in a dark-haired, good-looking 
youth, whom I had some difficulty in making understand what I wanted. 

“You are from Germany,” I said at last. 

“No, from Austria,” he answered. 

“Ah! What part?” | 

“ From Linz.” 

“ Ah, Linz on the Danube ?’ 

“Yes, on the Donau.” 

“‘ And a beautiful place it is,” said I, “ with a fine sail on the river 
in either direction. Very well, if you can oblige me with a can of hot 
water, I will wash off the dust of travel.” 

I had to repeat this in a less complicated form, and at last he brought 
it in, and set it on the wash-stand, saying politely : 

“1 dank you, zaar.” 

When I got downstairs again, I continued my acquaintance with 
the amiable German who had greeted me when [I arrived. He is a 
man, I should judge, of between thirty and thirty-five years of age. 
I asked him where he hailed from, and he told me that he came from 
Bonn. 

“That is where the Kaiser went to school.” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“‘Tt’s a fine town and a learned town. Do you know Dissmann’s 
Hotel ? ” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“It’s a second-class hotel, but I found it very comfortable down 
there by the edge of the Rhine.” 

And so we talked a while about Bonn, then drifted into more per- 
sonal matters. I found to my astonishment that Herr Lutke was not 
the head waiter, but the proprietor. He had served an apprenticeship 
in the Savoy Hotel in London, and three years ago had purchased the 
Royal Lion Hotel of Lyme Regis. The horse-loving, horse-dealing 
owner of the inn that the farmer knew had been dead for some years. 
I could not help thinking that the tips at the Savoy must be very 
generous indeed to enable a man to buy freehold and outright such a 
property as this, for Herr Lutke pointed out to me that he is the minion 
of no brewery company, and that his hotel is the only free house in 
Lyme Regis. 

I was made very comfortable at the Royal Lion Hotel, and prices 
were reasonable, therefore I have much pleasure in recommending it. 

I wandered round this picturesque seaside town with delight. 
Many literary people have appreciated Lyme in ancient and modern 
times. Sir Walter Besant was a visitor, and here gathered the material 
for “ ’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay.” The principal scene of “ Persuasion,” 
by Jane Austen, is laid on the Cobb or.‘breakwater of Lvme Regis, and 
many other writers of note drew inspiration from the charming scenes 
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of this seaport and its surroundings, the latest being probably Mr. 
Frank Mathew, one of the original contributors to Tue Ipt ER, who 
for some time was a resident in this place. 

But by-and-bye, as I took my ease at my inn, I began 


The to feel as if I were living in a novel of mystery rather than 
Hunger writing one. I thought at first I was the sole 
Strike. guest at the Royal Lion, but I learned during the 


evening that there was another. He was a man well 
over thirty, and the set of his shoulders indicated a military training, 
as, indeed, did the set of the proprietor’s shoulders. He and the pro- 
prietor were mutually affable, but somehow it seemed to me that each 
was quietly watching the other. 

I found the Englishman more difficult to get acquainted with than 
anyone I had met so far during my journey. The time of the year 
was the last days of winter, or the very early days of spring, and there 
were no strangers in Lyme Regis but-ourselves. The Englishman was 
a stalwart, athletic fellow, who had no need to come to the seaside for 
his health. He was quite evidently not a business man. He seemed 
like myself, to have no acquaintances in the town. He answered civilly 
when spoken to, but 1 could not get any “‘forrader,” until I chanced to 
meet him alone at the extreme end of the Cobb, as they call the massive 
stone breakwater which, like the semi-circle of a fortress, juts out into 
the sea, and protects the little harbour from the fierce south-west gales. 

The man stood with his back towards me, gazing out to sea. 

“Well,” said I, coming up, “ have you found any compact installa- 
tion of wireless telegraphy ready to be set up in Lyme Regis ? ” 

He turned slowly round, without any sign of astonishment, and 
after a moment, smiled. 

“Have you?” he asked. 

“1 am not looking for one.” 

“Neither am I,” he added. 

“In that case let us sit down, as we both belong to the ranks of 
the unemployed.” 

There is a bench facing the sea at the extreme end of the Cobb, 
and a wonderful view you get of the cliffs to the east, for the Cobb turns 
towards the east. You can see also to advantage this fine old town on 
the hillside, the houses packed closely together. 

“Do you think an invasion probable?” 

“T think it inevitable.” 

“ec Why ? 9 

“ Trade.” 

“You don’t surely suggest that two civilised nations like Britain 
and Germany would go to war over a matter of trade?” 

““Wars are nearly always trade wars. Indeed, nothing so well 
worth fighting for has ever before existed as England’s trade of to-day. 
The nation that can paralyze England may seize an income that mounts 
into thousands of millions. Then there is little risk. Even if Germany 
failed, England could not hurt her seriously. The prize is so gigantic 
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that Germany would be very foolish not to make a try for it. Germany 
is governed by shrewd, far-seeing, capable men, and when she is ready, 
she will strike.” 

“With any chance of success ?” : 

“With great chances of success. They will land, not at one point; 
but at twenty—perhaps more. What’s to hinder them here where we 
sit? Right at that spot,” he continued, pointing to the other end of 
the Cobb, “‘ England was successfully invaded in 1685.” : 

“That is rather an unfortunate illustration,” said I. ‘“ The Duke 
of Monmouth had the whole population of this section of the country 
in his favour, yet he was defeated and beheaded.” 

“True; but three years later, and twenty-five miles from this 
point, another man landed who was not defeated and not beheaded, 
but who took possession of the English throne. Do not forget the 
invasion of England by William of Orange.” 

“In that case also the country was in favour of the invader. If 
the Germans came they would find no friends.” 

“The Germans need no friends. Indeed, I believe there is no 
desire for English help ; it would only interfere with their own discipline. 
There are fifty thousand German waiters in this country, and there 
will be a hundred thousand before the next two years are ended. These 
excellently trained military men are at all the strategic points. Every 
railway hotel employs them. At every junction throughout our whole 
system, the obliging English are to-day paying the men who will wreck 
their railways and telegraph system. The whole telegraph system 
will be destroyed in a night. We ourselves are disbanding our most 
efficient coast-guard service. Go just beyond that point to the west, 
and you will see comparatively new coast-guard houses deserted and 
in the hands of caretakers. I refer to the station just above Lanna- 
combe Mill. Pass on to Bolt Head, where the wireless telegraph pole 
stands, and you will find that the Government has not built a residence 
for the three or four young men in charge, because the adjoining coast- 
guard station is to be deserted, and they will likely be housed there. 
One dynamite cartridge in the hands of one German soldier would put 
any of our wireless telegraphic stations out of commission. They are 
not defended, and.the operators are non-combatants. The invaders 
would not take the trouble to capture our wireless outfits; they don’t 
need them. They will have their own system, and so ours will merely 
be destroyed. Up and down this channel, almost: day by day, pass 
the great German liners, whose captains and sailors know every intricacy 
of this coast much better than the average Englishman does, and each 
huge ship can transport ten thousand men or more, 

*‘ But an invasion in the generally accepted term of the word, 
would not be necessary. Take a case in point. Of course, the pro- 
prietor of the Royal Lion Hotel is above suspicion, but imagine some- 
one else not so scrupulous. Remember we ess no spy system like 
the Continental nations have, and then think how excellently adapted 
for its purpose is an old English coaching hotel. People come and go, 
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and no one takes any notice of them. A German’s hotel is his castle, 
and even a British policeman dare not enter without a warrant for 
some specific purpose. In the outbuildings, which are strong as a 
fortress, there is room in these old hostelries to pack away, as soldiers 
are packed, anywhere from three hundred to five hundred men, and 
in the cellars can be placed ample provision to keep them for a month. 
These soldiers wouldn’t come in by battalions, but by twos and threes. 
Now a thousand hotels, scattered up and down all over the land, might 
very well house from three hundred thousand men upwards, with 
weapons, ammunition and a month’s rations. A simultaneous night 
attack, and England is theirs.” 

“* But what would our fleet be doing ? ” 

** What could our fleet do? It couldn’t send shells into the interior 
of England.” 

‘It could stop all grain ships getting in.” 

“Yes; and starve out its own people, for you may depend upon 
it when the blow is struck, whoever goes without rations, it won’t be 
the German soldiers. We would be kept on the run. We would be 
herded into the centre of England. We would be allowed no chance 
to remedy our mistakes as was the case in the Boer War. The food- 
stuffs in the country would all be gathered up—depend upon it that 
would be arranged for—by the German army. If, then, the British 
fleet kept out the grain ships, the Germans would offer no objection. 
It would not be they who were causing death by starvation. They 
would camp round the huddled British as they camped round Paris. 
They, living on the fat of the land, would quite calmly watch the British 
starve as they watched the Parisians starve. 

** But come, talking of starvation in this delicious air arouses my 
appetite. Let us go to the hotel, and find what good things our German 
host has prepared for us.” 
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